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Preface 


The essential role of tradition, Ralph Barton Perry 
once remarked, is to define the present. Men do not 
think or act outside the broad confines of a particular 
heritage; they face their problems with a knowledge and 
wisdom transmitted to them by their predecessors. 
Hence, tradition is inescapable, whether one reaffirms 
it or repudiates it. Indeed, even those disposed to reject 
tradition entirely do well to bear it in mind, since it 
is at the very least their point of departure. 

Perry’s observations, part of a brilliant analysis of 
American culture first published in 1944, have a rele- 
vance far beyond the American situation; and they 
seem to me to bear especially on the problems of con- 
temporary African education. For as Professor Scanlon 
ably demonstrates in the present volume, Africa is heir 
to a plural heritage in education, and the fundamental 
task of African educators is to adapt that heritage to 
present-day needs. “The design for Africa’s educational 
structure,” he notes, “was conceived in the educational 
offices of Paris, London, Brussels, and Rome, refined 
by dozens of local governors, and executed by thousands 
of educators working in the field.” What emerged was 
something new and different, a system essentially but 
not purely European in character. It was the system 
destined to educate most of the present generation of 
Africa’s leaders. 

However effective that system may have been during 
the colonial era—and its effectiveness has been a matter 
of heated political controversy—the emergence of the 
independent African nations in recent years has sub- 
jected it to severe strain. In virtually every corner of 
the continent, new national leaders are setting out to 
reshape their schools and universities in light of new 
goals and new ideals, and there is every indication that 
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there will be substantial—even radical—change. Yet as 
plans are formulated and put into effect, it is well to 
recall Ralph Barton Perry’s concluding dictum: “The 
past as embodied in contemporary adults is both the bed 
of reactionaries and the springboard of innovators. It 
provides a man’s working capital, whether he squanders 
it, lives on the interest, or invests it in new enterprises.” 

Professor Scanlon refers to the relevant literature 
throughout his introduction and annotations. Those 
who would delve further into Africa’s educational tra- 
ditions might well begin with F. H. Hilliard’s A Short 
History of Education in British West Africa (London, 
1957) and L. J. Lewis’s Education and Political Inde- 
pendence in Africa (London, 1963). 


LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 
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Traditions of 
African Education 


Conflicting Traditions 
in African Education 


By DAVID G. SCANLON 


In May 1961, the Conference of African States on the 
Development of Education in Africa was held in Addis 
Ababa. The meeting was a milestone in the history of 
African education. For the first time, representatives 
from more than thirty independent countries of the conti- 
nent gathered to discuss common problems. ‘The purpose 
of the conference had been to determine “priority educa- 
tional needs to promote economic and social develop- 
ment in Africa” and to lay plans for the establishment of 
adequate educational facilities there. While the problem 
of relating education to economic progress was a primary 
concern, the delegates also gave considerable attention 
to the relationship of education to the cultural and socio- 
cultural characteristics of African society. The necessity 
for developing an educational system that would serve 
a rapidly changing culture was emphasized in nearly 
every presentation before the conference. Few challenged 
the concept that African needs could best be met by a 
modern African educational system. 

The basic problem today—one fully recognized by the 
delegates in 1961—is how to adapt the variety of Euro- 
pean educational systems existing in Africa to the par- 
ticular requirements of the continent. English, French, 
and Belgian educational systems, as well as the remnants 
of an Italian system, flourish; each system has been de- 
veloped by a metropolitan power and is firmly en- 
trenched, and each represents many decades of educa- 
tional programming. 

Europeans and Americans have grappled with the 
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problem of African education since the earliest explorers 
and missionaries reached the continent. Four centuries 
ago, Portuguese missionaries opened schools that were to 
provide African seminarians for the priesthood. With 
the founding of the London Missionary Society in 1792, 
the British began to establish stations on the western 
coast of Africa; they were soon joined by Americans en- 
gaged in a similar effort. The movement gained increas- 
ing momentum in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. During this period, David Livingston’s cele- 
brated appeal for missionaries was read widely through- 
out Europe and the United States. Improved transporta- 
tion brought Africa closer to European and American 
shores. Europe, enjoying a period of comparative peace, 
and the United States, recovering from its internal war, 
became more interested in the spiritual and material 
progress of Africa. Epidemics that had formerly deci- 
mated huge populations of Europe were being elimi- 
nated, and Europeans and Americans were hopeful that 
efforts to control disease in Africa would bear similar 
results. Following the Industrial Revolution, which had 
raised the standard of living in Europe and America, the 
gap between the African villager and his European 
counterpart appeared wider. Increasingly, therefore, the 
missionaries became concerned with the material im- 
provement of Africa, as well as with spreading Christi- 
anity; and training in carpentry, masonry, and agricul- 
ture became common at many mission stations. They 
were equally concerned with literacy, however, for 
literacy was necessary for conversion. Although untrained 
as linguists, the missionaries were able to record the 
African languages, to produce primers, and to hold 
literacy classes for adults and children. The clang of the 
simple printing press became an identifying sound of 
the mission station. In time, a number of adults became 
competent and began to assist the missionaries in their 
language classes. The title given to the new African 
literate was, appropriately, “reader.” 

In retrospect, it is possible to divide the history of 
African education into four periods. The first was that 
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period in which the coming-of-age ceremonies, the rites 
de passage, provided the principal education of the 
African child. Although weakened by the pressure of 
westernization, these rites continue today to hold varying 
degrees of importance in many parts of Africa. The intro- 
duction of Western education by European missionaries 
in the late nineteenth century marked the opening of the 
second period; this education was carried on almost 
exclusively by religious groups until the close of World 
War I. During the third period—the interbellum era— 
the metropolitan powers undertook to provide financial 
and professional assistance for the education of Africans. 
The final period, which began at the close of World 
War II, saw the emergence of a renewed interest in 
African education, and plans were drawn by all the 
colonial powers for its extension. The result was an 
unprecedented expansion of Africa’s educational facili- 
ties throughout the decade of the 1950’s. Resting heavily 
on the various policies developed by the colonial powers, 
African education could truly be said to be in the 
“take-off stage” of development. Today, African educa- 
tors are re-examining the basic organization of their 
educational systems and the philosophical foundations 
on which they rest. In order to understand African educa- 
tion, it is necessary to comprehend its historical develop- 
ment and particularly the educational policies of the 
colonial powers, for the design for Africa’s educational 
structure was conceived in the educational offices of 
Paris, London, Brussels, and Rome, refined by dozens 
of local governors, and executed by thousands of educa- 
tors working in the field. 


INDIGENOUS AFRICAN EDUCATION 


The education of the African before the coming of the 
European was an education that prepared him for his 
responsibilities as an adult in his home, his village, and 
his tribe. In sub-Sahara Africa, it varied from the simple 
instruction given by the father to the Bushman youth of 
the Kalahari to the complex educational system of the 
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highly organized and sophisticated Poro society of West 
Africa, with its myriad of ceremonies and countless 
degrees. The majority of tribes probably fell somewhere 
between the Bushmen and Poro with respect to the 
educational arrangements they provided for their youth, 
offering rituals to mark the end of puberty and relying 
heavily upon custom and example as the principal educa- 
tional agents. 

For the youth, the rites de passage marked the culmina- 
tion of an epoch in his life. As a child, he had been 
introduced by his elders to the legends surrounding 
previous exploits of his tribe, to the mysteries of his 
religion, to the practical aspects of hunting, farming, or 
raising cattle, and to his community responsibilities. 
Now he occupied a new position in the society. In some 
cases, he had been prepared for the rites; in others, 
secrecy surrounded the event, for reaction to the cere- 
mony was itself an important part of the ritual. A variety 
of formal observances, in addition to the experiences of 
daily living, impressed upon the youth his place in the 
society, a society in which religion, politics, economics, 
and social relationships were invariably interwoven. This 
was the education of the young African. 


EARLY MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


Along with the opening of European mission stations, the 
establishment of foreign trading posts, and the importa- 
tion of colonial military forces in the latter years of the 
nineteenth century, a new type of education—Western 
education—was introduced in Africa. In the pre-World 
War I period, the colonial governments left the African 
educational program almost exclusively to the mission- 
aries; while there were instances in which commercial 
interests offered a modicum of training for young 
Africans, the majority of schools were financed and op- 
erated by religious groups. Thus, the origins of Western 
education in Africa can be traced to those regions where 
the missionaries thought they could be most successful 
in the propagation of Christianity. Areas where Islam was 
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firmly entrenched or regions in which local resistance 
appeared insurmountable were bypassed and, in some 
cases, remained islands surrounded by Western-type 
schools and mission stations. It is for this reason that 
many Islamic areas in sub-Sahara Africa today are less 
advanced educationally than other areas. 

Although the missions provided a rudimentary, prac- 
tical education, it soon became apparent that the pro- 
duction of indigenous leaders would require the importa- 
tion of the sort of academic education provided in the 
metropolitan countries. Thus, the formal, European type 
of secondary school appeared; by World War I, almost 
every dependency had a school, mission-sponsored, that 
was referred to as the “Eton” of the territory. Soon it was 
serving not only the religious organization but also the 
government as a source of trained leaders. But govern- 
ment interest in, and supervision of, African education 
remained practically nonexistent until the close of the 
war. Beset by problems of administration, colonial gov- 
ernments were generally satisfied to leave education and 
other social services in the hands of religious groups. 


WORLD WAR I TO WORLD WAR II 


The aftermath of World War I witnessed more ex- 
pressed concern for subject peoples than any other period 
in history. While much of the concern centered upon 
Europeans who were establishing their independence 
after the breakup of the Romanoff and Austro-Hun- 
garian Empires, there was also a more articulate interest 
in colonial subjects. As one student of international 
affairs has observed, “No article of the Covenant [League 
of Nations] contained more sentences than the article 
dealing with mandates, and farcically or not, the mem- 
ber states recognized that the well-being and develop- 
ment of helpless people ‘form a sacred trust of civilization 
and that securities for the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in this Covenant.’”1 But beyond 


1Gerald J. Magnone, A Short History of International Organiza- 
tion (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954), p. 136. 
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the legalistic interpretation given by the League of Na- 
tions, there was a universal feeling that colonial govern- 
ments had a greater responsibility for their subjects. 
Whether this can be attributed to the spread of Wil- 
sonian idealism, to a war in which democratic govern- 
ment was emphasized, to a more vocal liberal movement 
in Europe, or to some combination of these factors is a 
matter of conjecture. What is important is the world- 
wide sentiment which was unleashed. 

It was in this climate of opinion that the first Phelps- 
Stokes Report was published in 1922. Although temperate 
in language, the report was highly critical of African 
education, primarily for its failure to serve adequately 
the particular needs of African society. It is difficult 
today to measure precisely the impact of the Phelps- 
Stokes Report, although references to it are found in the 
literature of the education departments of most of the 
colonial powers.2 With the exception of Spain and 
Portugal, all of these nations were re-examining and 
re-evaluating the education provided in their African 
territories. Increasingly, professional educators in all 
countries were playing a more prominent role in deter- 
mining the colonial educational policies of their govern- 
ments. 

In 1923, the British Secretary of State established a 
committee under the chairmanship of the Parliamentary 
Undersecretary of State to advise him on matters of 
“native” education in the British colonies and protec- 
torates in Africa. The Belgian government conducted an 
examination of the basic structure and organization of 
those schools that had been established under a concordat 
between the Congo and the Holy See in 1906. In 
France, an independent division of public instruction 
was created within the Ministry of the Colonies to 
evaluate and guide the development of education in 
French Africa. And the Inspectorate of Schools in Italy 


2See, for example, Cambridge Conference on African Education, 
African Education: A Study of Educational Policy and Practice in 
British Tropical Africa (London: Oxford University Press, 1953), 
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promulgated liberal educational decrees for Tripoli and 
Cyrene in an effort to adapt the curriculum of the 
colonial schools more closely to the needs of children 
in the northern territories. 

In response to renewed interest in the problem of 
African education, the governments of England, Bel- 
gium, and France issued statements indicating the 
direction they would follow in developing the schools in 
their African territories. Although a number of unofficial 
reports had resulted from special conferences and meet- 
ings, the policy statements of the 1920’s represented the 
first comprehensive government documents on education 
in the African colonies. While the policies underwent 
considerable alteration in the hands of the governors, 
education officers, and missionary-teachers who imple- 
mented them, they nevertheless served as important 
guides setting forth the direction and limitations of 
official government interest. Each revealed the hallmark 
of a particular colonial power, yet there was a remarkable 
similarity in the statements. Echoing the admonitions 
of the Phelps-Stokes Report, all the policies stressed 
particularly the need to tailor the curriculum to the 
African environment. 

The French and the British saw a clear division be- 
tween the elementary and secondary curricula. The 
primary-school course would be relatively flexible; once 
a youth reached secondary school, he would follow a 
program closely resembling that of the French or Eng- 
lish high school, and he would be subject to the same 
examinations and evaluated on the same basis as his 
European counterpart. Belgian officials chose to ignore 
secondary education and stress elementary education, 
developing a system that was operated almost exclusively 
by the missionaries with a minimum of governmental 
supervision. While England and France also depended 
upon the missionaries to some extent, the 1920’s saw an 
increase in the number of government schools in British 
and French territories and in the number of government 
subsidies paid to mission schools there. In these terri- 
tories, the foundations of the African universities were 
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laid during this postwar period: Achimota was opened 
in 1921 in the Gold Coast; the technical school that later 
became Makerere was established in 1921 in Uganda; the 
school of medicine and pharmacy at Dakar was strength- 
ened; and the lycée in Senegal began to grant the bac- 
calaureate. 

However, the world-wide depression of the 1930's seri- 
ously interrupted plans for the further expansion of 
education in all the territories. The price of African 
exports that had increased in value during World War I 
and during the early 1920’s dropped to a new low. Since 
most of the money used for the extension of African 
education had consisted of profits from the sale of agri- 
cultural products of the colonies, the depressed market 
value of these exports resulted in a serious shortage of 
funds needed to maintain the expanded systems. 

During the 1920's, attempts had been made in the 
Belgian Congo and in the British and French territories 
to adapt the primary-school program to the African 
milieu. In the view of at least one observer, the French 
had been more successful in this than any other power: 
“Despite the use of the French language, the educational 
system [of French West Africa] has adapted courses of 
instruction to the needs of the African much more suc- 
cessfully than has been done in any other territory of 
Africa.” § During the 1930’s, all the major powers except 
Italy continued to emphasize the importance of tailoring 
European curricula to local needs. Belgium and France 
both continued their policies of the 1920's. France imple- 
mented her original policy by developing a system of 
rural schools in which agriculture and practical farming 
were stressed. Britain’s Advisory Committee issued a new 
policy statement dealing with the interrelatedness of 
the African communities and with the need for close 
co-operation among all agencies responsible for educa- 
tion. Italy, turning away from her relatively liberal policy 
of the 1920's, made the African schools closer approxima- 


SRaymond Leslie Buell, The Native Problem in Africa (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928), II, 55. 
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tions of those in Italy, which had been molded by the 
Fascist Party. 

In both the British and French territories, however, 
the division between the education for village children 
who would leave school after a few years and the educa- 
tion for those who were selected for formal academic 
training was sharp. For the latter, close supervision 
was maintained through the device of examinations 
given at the end of the secondary-school course. The 
examination given in the Italian colonies was identical 
with that given in the high schools of Italy. 


THE POST-WORLD WAR II PERIOD 


Although World War II delayed the advancement of 
African education, it resulted in new policy statements 
and a greater sense of urgency concerning its future 
development. Just as the First World War had seen the 
dissolution of the Russian and Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pires, World War II marked the beginning of the end 
of traditional European colonialism. Ministries of educa- 
tion attached to the governments in exile in Britain met 
continually during the war and laid the foundation for 
the organization of UNESCO. Before the war ended, 
major policy statements—on African education were 
issued by Britain and France and, shortly after the war, 
by Belgium. 

In its report of 1944, Britain’s Advisory Committee on 
Education in the Colonies stressed the relationship of 
education to community development, urging that entire 
villages be educated through the co-ordinated efforts of 
the Africans and those government agencies concerned 
with raising living standards of the villages. While em- 
phasis was placed on community education, Britain also 


4There is little doubt that both British and French educators 
were influenced by the great mass education movements of the 
1920's; the ‘Houses of the People” in Turkey, the “Cultural Mis- 
sions of Mexico,’ and the literacy campaigns of James Yen in 
China had all been widely publicized as successful agencies for 
adult education. 
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encouraged the development of higher education in Af- 
rica. In 1943, the government appointed the Royal Com- 
mission on Higher Education in the Colonies, commonly — 
known as the Asquith Commission. The commission was 
charged with the responsibility of advising the govern- 
ment on the development of universities in the colonies. 
An important aspect of the work of the commission was 
securing for the colonial universities and university col- 
leges the co-operation of the British universities. Thus, 
Fourah Bay College entered into a special relationship 
with Durham University, and the new university colleges 
in the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Uganda established 
special relationships with the University of London, 
under the terms of which the staff in London and the 
staff in Africa co-operated in writing the syllabi for 
courses and examinations. 

Education throughout the British territories was 
spurred by the passage of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts of 1940 and 1945. While the acts were 
passed to help the territories improve their economies 
and extend their social services, £6,000,000 were allocated 
to build and equip university colleges and an additional 
£1,250,000, to establish higher technical colleges. 

As in Britain, the authorities in France had also met 
during the war to discuss the development of education 
in the nation’s African territories. Soon after the libera- 
tion of French West Africa from the Vichy forces, an 
important conference was held in Brazzaville, French 
Equatorial Africa, in 1944. Most of the resolutions of the 
conference concerned political and economic matters, 
but influenced by the liberal climate of opinion pervad- 
ing France during the 1940's, the conference also con- 
sidered some of the social problems affecting African 
welfare and interests. There was agreement among the 
French officials at Brazzaville that primary education 
should be expanded, and it was hoped that by opening 
an elementary school in every village with fifty children 
or more, universal primary education could be achieved 
by 1995. The emphasis on elementary education was 
reversed two years later, when African educators began to 
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play a more prominent role in developing the overseas 
position of the Plan for Modernization and Equipment, 
an adjunct to the Monet Plan for metropolitan France. 
At the insistence of the Africans, greater stress was placed 
on secondary education. 

In the field of higher education, the French concen- 
trated their efforts on the University Institute at Dakar, 
which was created in 1948 and placed under the super- 
vision of the University of Paris and the University of 
Bordeaux. The institute was to serve as an academic cen- 
ter for students from all of French Africa. As late as 1953, 
however, the Grand Council heard a motion to abolish 
the institute and send all African students to France for 
their college education. The motion was not carried, 
but in the view of many students, this arrangement 
would have been desirable, as there was still great 
prestige attached to the degrees granted by the univer- 
sities of metropolitan France. 

Just as Britain had introduced the Colonial and De- 
velopment Acts, and France, the Plan for Modernization 
and Equipment, Belgium drew up the Ten Year Plan 
for Economic and Social Development of the Congo in 
1948.5 Education was a vital element in the plan; great 
stress was placed on the establishment of facilities for 
technical training and on the organization of secondary 
education on a level equal to that of the instruction 
offered in Belgium. Six years later, the first university in 
the Congo—Louvanium—was founded, and in the same 
year, the Belgian government took the first steps toward 
establishing a secular school system there. 

During the 1950's, African education expanded rap- 
idly. Aided by the development funds of the various 
colonies, by the United Nations, and by technical assist- 
ance from many countries, African education began to 
move forward at a rate rarely before equaled in the 
history of education. This development was particularly 
marked at the primary and university levels. In all of 

5 Minister of the Colonies, Ten Year Plan for Economic and 
Social Development of the Congo (Brussels: Minister of the Colonies, 
1948). 
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sub-Sahara Africa, with the exception of the Union of 
South Africa, Fourah Bay College was the only institu- 
tion to grant a recognized university degree in 1945; by 
1962, eighteen institutions of higher education were 
granting valid degrees. The dawn of African independ- 
ence, apparent to many by the early 1950's, had led 
the colonial powers to move rapidly in the field of 
higher education. In addition, these powers had recog- 
nized that the successful implementation of economic 
development plans depended upon the existence of 
highly trained personnel. 

At the other end of the educational ladder, primary- 
school systems have expanded at the insistence of vil- 
lagers who see education as a vehicle of social and 
economic mobility for their children. The period has 
long passed when parents had to be encouraged to send 
their children to school; now the problem in most areas 
is how to build schools and train teachers fast enough 
to meet the increasing educational demands of the 
people. For this reason, the African educators at Addis 
Ababa urged that emphasis be placed on secondary 
education. Only by extending facilities for secondary 
education will it be possible to alleviate the present 
situation in which overcrowded schools cannot absorb 
the flood of primary-school graduates or produce enough 
candidates for the growing universities. 

African education today is at a crossroads. There is 
little doubt that in the next few years a modern African 
system will appear. In the meantime, the present systems 
remain rooted in the programs developed over the 
decades by the European powers. 


1. Indigenous Education: 
The Poro of West Africa* 


The tradition of Africans studying at Al-Azhar, the great 
Muslim theological university in Cairo, is nearly a 
thousand years old. However, such students have been 
few, and their concern has been primarily with religious 
scholarship. Wherever Islam penetrated Africa, simple 
Koranic schools were opened with a curriculum that 
was ordinarily confined to memorizing the holy work. 
This type of school is still in evidence today, and the 
sight of a small group of boys gathered around a Muslim 
teacher reciting the Koran is a familiar one in Africa. 

Although the Islamic influence was great in those areas 
that were Muslim—northern Nigeria is an example of 
such an area—the vast majority of the population of sub- 
Sahara Africa relied upon an indigenous educational 
system based upon example, folklore, mythology, and the 
rites de passage. Even in the Muslim areas, there was 
often a fusion of this indigenous instruction with the 
imported Islamic teaching. From the Chagga living on 
the side of Mount Kilimanjaro in Tanganyika to the 
Fanti fishermen of the western coast, from the Mende 
of Sierra Leone to the Zulu of South Africa, local com- 
munities devised their own methods of teaching the young 
to be good members of the community. Undoubtedly, 
the example of the older members of the village, clan, 
or tribe constituted a major element in this instruc- 


* George Schwab, Tribes of the Liberian Hinterland, edited, 
with additional material by George W. Harley, Harvard University, 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Vol. XXXI (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Published by the 
Museum, 1947), pp. 281-287. Reprinted by permission of the Pea- 
body Museum, 
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tion; in addition, the stories told to the young, sometimes 
historical and often mythological, usually illustrated a 
quality that the local community wanted to instill in 
its children.* 

For the vast majority of young Africans, however, the 
coming-of-age ceremony was the most impressive part of 
their educational training.| There was great diversity in 
the length of time devoted to the actual ceremony and to 
the activities that followed the event. Among the Kikuyu, 
the rite lasted for a few weeks, whereas in the Poro 
society, it might last for several years. In some societies, 
the rite included circumcision. But even in those groups 
that had a shorter ceremony, the ritual marked the climax 
of an experience that had been discussed and reviewed 
with the child from the time that he was able to reason. 
Despite a number of variations, certain elements were 
common to the majority of African coming-of-age cere- 
monies: parts of the rite were secret and were confined 
to those men and women who had themselves experi- 
enced a similar initiation; the rites almost always signi- 
fied a “rebirth,” and the boys often took new names to 
indicate that they had been “reborn”; the ritual was 
always characterized by pomp and ceremony, which 
served to impress upon the participant the importance of 
the occasion; the ceremony represented a fusion of re- 
ligion and magic, of law and medicine; all boys and 
girls were expected to experience the rite, and the oc- 
casional individual who had not participated found that 
he had little status in his society; those boys and girls 
who experienced the ceremony at a particular time were 
often given a collective name which indicated their age 


* See, for example, Paul Radin and James J. Sweeney, eds., Af- 
rican Folktales and Sculpture, Bollingen Series, Vol. XXXII (New 
York: Pantheon Press, 1952). 

t See Camara Laye, The Dark Child (Paris: Noonday Press, 1954); 
Jomo Kenyatta, Facing Mount Kenya (London: Secker and War- 
burg, 1932); John E. Goldthorpe, Outlines of East African Society 
(Kampala: Makerere College, 1958); Margaret Read, The Ngoni of 
Nyasaland (New York: Oxford University Press, 1956); Otto F. 
Raum, Chagga Childhood (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1940). 
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set, and members of the same age set were encouraged to 
look upon members of their group as brothers and sisters. 

The Poro society represented one of the most sophisti- 
cated and highly developed associations in West Africa. 
Stretching from northern Liberia to Sierra Leone and 
touching on the borders of Guinea, it included members 
of many tribes and clans. The following account describes 
the Poro initiation school; upon initiation, the Poro 
youth entered the first of a long and complex series of 
stages of membership in his society. 


The Poro Initiation School. After circumcision comes the 
further initiation into the Poro. The length of a term is 
said to be, theoretically, four years, alternating with a 
three years’ recess, during which the Sande school is 
in session. ‘The Sande course is followed in turn (theoreti- 
cally again) by a rest period of three years. In practice, 
there is much variation among the different tribes. The 
last session for the Pandamai region of Gbunde ended 
in 1923, after the school had been in continuous session 
for six years. The Sande had been in session a year when 
we were there at the end of April, 1928, and was to 
continue for a year more. After this session ended, there 
was to be a new session for the boys. When the people 
decide that the time for a new session has come, the clan 
chief and others who make the preliminary arrangements 
are approached by the elders. A council follows, and the 
time is set for the opening. 


Rounding Up the Candidates. The place where a boy 
shall attend is optional with his sponsor; there is no hard 
and fast rule. If a boy or girl for some reason is at a 
place where a school is about to be opened, he is very 
likely to be sent to it if parents or sponsors agree. For 
instance, there happened to be a Gbande gir] visiting at 
Pandamai (Gbunde) when the girls’ school was about to 
open there, Since the cult leaders insisted and her parents 
consented, she was taken in over the protests of the chief 
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and other local worthies who, for some reason, objected 
to this “stranger’s” going into their Bush. 

The length of time a boy must spend in the school also 
varies. In the Pandamai school mentioned above, for 
example, some remained throughout the whole period, 
while others—the very young sons of zo’s—were there 
only a few days. Our Gbunde guides from Pandamai to 
Monrovia had been in for only a year. One of our Loma 
interpreters had been in his local Bush for two years; 
his father had been in the same length of time. Some go 
in as the session is about to end—just in time to get the 
“devil’s marks.’’ Timid parents, or those who do not 
wish to have their sons go through all the strenuous 
training, usually arrange to have their boys’ attendance 
limited to a short period—perhaps a few months only— 
by making a payment to those in charge of the Bush. 
According to our Loma interpreter, who was a 20, it is 
customary in his clan for the older boys to enter from 
four to six months ahead of the younger. 

The best time for the opening of the school seems to 
be after the rice has all been harvested and the dry 
season has set in, about the beginning of November. 
While entrance is supposed to be voluntary, and the boys 
to be awaiting in joyous anticipation the time when 
they will be considered real tribesmen, the school seems 
to be dreaded by most of them. This is not to be won- 
dered at after all they have heard whispered about the 
Big Devil and what a reception he has prepared for 
them. One may imagine the sensations and the talk 
among these boys as they tremblingly await the time 
when they, too, will be “caught” if they are not first 
brought to the Bush by their sponsors. 

The younger boys make toy wooden Wweapons—each, 
the kind he feels he can use best. With these they play 
at “killing the devil,” discussing the while how and when 
to do it. Some of them make small kinja’s (carrying 
frames) for themselves, in which to carry “that devil’ 
home after they have killed him. Others make these 
frames for the purpose of putting pieces of him into it 
after they have dismembered him. These are to be sent 
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to a brother who may have been caught and taken into 
the Bush. Passers-by seeing them at this play will jok- 
ingly ask, “Well, which piece am I to get when you have 
cut him up?” But alas for their imaginary exploits. One 
morning they awaken to find that during the night the 
devil has entered the house and taken all these weapons. 
After breaking them, the collectors hang them on the 
entrance fence to the Poro grove. Then the boys are told 
to go and see who has come and what he has done. 
Several of these fences seen as we passed through north 
Kpelle presented a most interesting sight with their col- 
lections of these devil-slaying weapons. 

Most boys then go and enter with as much bravery as 
they can muster. It is a matter of pride in some families 
that no son of theirs has ever hesitated. 

The women of the family often escort the boy as far 
along the road as they are allowed to go. (Mano.) His 
mother especially will be dressed up for the occasion, 
wearing little except girdles of beads and Achatina snail 
shells, with white clay smeared on her face and ankles. 
She may wear many ornaments: anklets, bracelets, neck- 
pieces, and so on. Once we saw an old woman with a toy 
gun with which she made a great pantomime of shooting 
the devil. She had used it on several previous occasions 
and now used it when her grandson was going. — 

When a group of boys is going in the whole town 
turns out to make merry, and the road is full of parading 
men, women, and children going and coming for hours. 
They sing and dance all the way from town to the road 
barrier and back again, stopping at the house of any 
friend to break the glad news and receive a congratu- 
latory present. One gets the feeling that all this cere- 
monial rejoicing is covering up a great deal of anxiety, 
if not fear, on the part of the mothers. It is taboo 
to cry. Everybody is anxious to give the boys a good 
send-off. 

Soon after this the Big Devil and his assistants roam 
through the countryside for the purpose of seizing the 
hesitant ones. They even enter the houses in which they 
know a candidate is hiding and drag him to the grove. 
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Whenever such a luckless boy has been caught the Big 
Devil blows his whistle as a sign. 

“A mother may be warned that the devil will carry her 
son away. Sometimes parents connive with the catchers 
to make easier the capture of their son. The boy may be 
told to go to a certain place on the road, from where he 
is carried to the Bush. Again, one devil will talk in the 
Bush; within a minute another one will talk in the town. 
A man who is sitting talking with the mother in the hut, 
upon hearing this, takes the boy from the mother’s side 
by force. The boy resists, but it is useless.” 

“The next day they kill a dog and send the entrails to 
the mother saying, ‘Here is your son whom the devil ate 
last night.’ ” 

Entrance and Initiation. It is practically necessary for 
all men to be members of the Poro, for otherwise they 
have no social standing. The novice is most frequently 
sponsored by his father, but sometimes by an uncle, 
either maternal or paternal, who is able and willing to 
finance his nephew. In Mano a maternal uncle is the 
customary sponsor. 

Wherever the Poro is highly developed, the circumcision 
rite is merely preliminary. Initiation into the “law and 
order of manhood” follows upon completion of the Poro 
proper. Upon entering the Poro Bush, the Gbunde, 
Loma, or Mano boy begins the rebirth rite—the initiation 
into the religion and higher order of his people—at the 
end of which he may see the Big Devil himself and know 
that he is a man and not a spirit. 

In Loma there is sometimes a prelude to the initiation 
rites. A small boy, supposed to be under the influence of 
“witch,” dances with abandon on top of a high pole that 
has been secretly erected in the town the night before. 
On top of the pole are a cloth and a rope by which the 
boy descends when he is through, hooking one index 
finger over the rope to steady and support himself. If the 
boy falls he usually dies. The accident is blamed on some- 
one who has bewitched him. When he is to dance, the 
men bring in a drum that has been hollowed out of a 
huge log, though only a very small hole is visible. No one 
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knows who hollowed the log; everyone is called to look 
at it and see that it is not an ordinary drum. It is sup- 
posed to be the work of magic. This drum is beaten 
while the boy dances. The log and the pole with the 
cloth on top are all in place at sunrise. No one knows 
how they got there. As a matter of fact, they are set up 
by the zo, “protected by much strong medicine.” 

The first step taken in the initiation ceremonies varies 
in different regions. Candidates, both voluntary and 
“caught,” may be rounded up and brought before a high 
fence erected beside or before the entrance to the Poro 
grove. (Mano.) 

“Outside this fence the non-initiates and women 
gather at one side, the zo people at another place, the 
candidates near the fence. The head zo chooses seven 
boys, each of whom he appears to impale on his spear 
and toss over the fence. ‘The audience sees that the spear 
is bloody as it ‘enters the boy’s side just above the liver.’ 
[The boy has been protected by a large cloth and a 
piece of palm cabbage into which the spear is thrust. It 
breaks a bladder full of chicken blood.] The boy is lifted 
high over the head of the zo and passed over the fence. 
The audience hears the boy fall to the ground, inside the 
fence, with a thud. [Associates on the other side of the 
fence catch the boy and simultaneously drop a big stick 
to produce a dead thud. The boy is really unhurt.]” 

This spear performance is not usual in recent days. 
More frequently, the sponsor leads the novice in through 
the opening in the grove’s entrance fence. 

In Gbunde the following procedure was described to 
us by two persons, both of whom were members of the 
cult and had become Christians. 

Once inside the grove the trembling candidate is 
stopped by one of the Big Devil’s assistants, of the 
messenger class. This devil begins by asking all sorts of 
nonsensical questions designed to confuse and mystify the 
lad, who is not given time to answer any of them. These 
questions sometimes fail of their object when one of the 
more mature youths is presented. Instead of becoming 
confused, he may make impudent replies. For this he is 
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given a sound beating. After the questioning, the boy’s 
sponsor must “buy him free” from the question ordeal. 
This payment made to the devil is usually a red and 
white cola nut, a red cockerel, and a native cloth. 

(An Americo-Liberian soldier informed us that when 
he and his superior, a captain of the frontier force, 
were made honorary members of the cult, they each had 
to pay this devil ten white and ten red cola nuts, a red 
cockerel, and £7/0/o in cash.) 

After the novice has been bought free, he must “fight 
the devil.” The latter seizes the unsuspecting boy, 
whereupon follows a struggle between the two in which 
the novice finally wins in some mysterious way and is 
allowed to go through the second barrier. Here he is re- 
ceived with much shouting, beating of drums, and danc- 
ing, by the assembled cult members, and is put in the 
care of one of the zo’s in charge of the school. This zo 
takes him before the Big Devil. (According to some Mano 
informants, each day’s candidates are brought to him 
together, not individually.) 

Upon seeing him (or them), the Big Devil says: “I see 
plenty t’ing I nevah see befo’. I go eat all.” Thereupon 
the assistants of the “marking devils” seize the boy, throw 
him down, and hold him. The zo’s begin their task of 
scarification by rubbing medicine on the skin to deaden 
the pain. 

The Poro’s marks (Polo pale, Loma) are made with a 
razor and a hooked instrument that has one hook for 
each row to be cut. The number of rows, as well as their 
position, vary in different tribes. The Mano seem to 
prefer their markings on the breast. In Gbunde some had 
theirs on the side or the back. One individual in Gbunde 
had five rows running down the breast as far as the 
naval, from there four rows on each side around to the 
small of the back, then five rows up the back as far as 
the neck. This is probably the correct or complete mark- 
ing. In general the rows of scarifications are alike for the 
individuals of a tribe. In this way it is possible for cult 
members to tell to which tribe a man belongs and also 
in which tribe’s Bush he was initiated. Other marks are _ 
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later added when the individual is initiated into higher 
degrees. Thus those who have attained to the same 
degree can recognize each other. 

This scarification is said to be made by the teeth of 
the Big Devil in swallowing or “eating’’ the novice. 
From now on, the Big Devil “carries him in his belly.” 
He is in a state of pregnancy, as it were, until the close 
of the school’s session, when those who are still alive are 
“borne” by him. Those who die, of which there may be 
several during the long session of a school, are said to 
“stay in his belly because he cannot bring them out 
again.” Some of the deaths are directly due to infections 
resulting from the scarifications; others to exposure, 
weakness, disciplinary ordeals, and other causes. 

While theoretically all Poro members “must have the 
devil’s marks put on them,” it seems to be optional in 
Gbunde. Our informant had not been scarified. Another 
man, aged about thirty years, whom he pointed out, from 
the town of Daisaba, had no visible scarifications. Nor 
had Koto, the chief of Pandamai, nor a number of others 
whom we saw there. The Rev. Mr. Dwalu confirmed 
their statement to the effect that they had never been 
marked. According to some of these men a sponsor who 
objects to his candidates being marked pays the devil 
called bala fimi two cola nuts, a fowl, and ten to twenty 
bundles of “irons” (Kisi pennies) of twenty irons each. 
Others are released from the obligation by paying him 
the two cola nuts, a fowl, and “seven times seven bundles 
of irons.” 

Regarding the origin of these Poro marks, there is a 
Gbunde tradition to the effect that once, “far, far back,” 
a rich man had so many slaves and servants about him 
that he was constantly having difficulty in recognizing his 
own. So he hit upon the idea of having each scarified 
in a certain manner. Cult leaders later adopted the idea 
for their own purposes. There is also the folk tale of the 
Big Devil’s swallowing the spider and then giving birth 
to him with the marks of the devil’s teeth on his body. 

With the devil’s tooth marks fresh on his body, the 
neophyte is now ready for the next step in the initiation, 
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“the eating of the devil’s medicine.” This also is a 
figurative rather than a literal eating, according to our 
informants in Gbunde, Loma, Mano, and Ge. This 
medicine is the md ge, the mask of the Big Devil. A few 
drops of blood issuing from the cicatrization wounds of 
the neophyte are put upon it. In Gbunde blood from 
those who have not been marked is obtained by pricking 
the wrist with a needle-like instrument. 

The boy now takes an oath upon the medicine (“he 
swea’ plenty bad t’ing’”) that he will never reveal any- 
thing regarding the cult. In a vivid manner it is im- 
pressed upon him how the medicine will “catch” him if 
he ever does so. During this step in the initiation rites 
the new member “goes into a close relationship with the 
medicine and becomes its child.” He is now a member 
of the cult, a ke nai (Loma), “one who has sworn by the 
name of the Big Devil and can swear again by that 
name.” As soon as his wounds are sufficiently healed he 
can begin his schooling. 

In Gbunde, after he has taken his oath, the cola oracle 
is consulted as to whether or not the medicine “agrees 
to accept the candidate.” Five of the nuts, split in half, 
are tossed up, and the position they assume after falling 
is noted. If they give a favorable answer, one of the nuts 
is “given” to the medicine. For this purpose the nut is 
broken in two, one piece laid upon the medicine, and 
the other chewed by the zo. 

Life in the Initiation School. As a new person, the 
initiate is now given a new name, or he himself chooses 
one. In Gbunde a new name seems to be optional, but 
most people follow the old custom. It was said that the 
old names must never be spoken in the Bush, but Mr. 
Dwalu heard the boys at Pandamai using them. He alsc 
said that in his experience, and so far as he had been 
able to learn, there was no favoritism shown because of 
the rank of the sponsor who gave the boy his name. 

The dress worn by several Gbunde novices during 
their stay in the Bush was “so-so clothes”—just what they 
ordinarily wore or what they felt like wearing. “As we 
were all men, we were not particular what we had on.” 
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In other parts a special dress seems to be worn. Aside 
from the statement that it is a sort of grass skirt or 
raffia fringe apron, we have no information. 

Mention has already been made of the kind of instruc- 
tion given. At first, the boys are all in one class, where 
they learn tribal laws and customs; later, they are divided 
both according to aptitude and to the position in the 
tribal society they intend to occupy. No less important 
than the professions and crafts are two other matters 
reported by Westermann: The boys are taught obedi- 
ence and they are given instruction in sexual behavior 
and the management of women. (This is a subject for 
much discussion even among post-graduates.) The sex 
instruction is not given to boys who are too young when 
they enter, but is given later ‘“w’en dey get sense fo’ dis 
ting.” (Gbunde.) 

The food supply is one of the school’s greatest prob- 
lems, if not the greatest. Palm oil is obtained from the 
nuts cut from the trees near or in the grove. Game is 
killed and fish are caught by the novices. Food comes 
from three other sources: the farms planted by the boys 
themselves under the direction of the school’s leaders, 
supplies brought by parents and relatives, the loot from 
begging and foraging. For this last, the Big Devil, or a 
delegate in his stead accompanied by novices, go through 
the towns at night. They may solicit food or make a raid 
on the crops. Even with these sources of food there seems 
to be a chronic state of hunger among the boys, some- 
times bordering on starvation. (For that matter, the 
whole community knows what it is to be hungry just 
before harvest time.) Boys are fattened up just before 
they come out. 

* The only time a boy is supposed to leave the Bush is 
when he goes out as a member of one of these food- 
seeking parties or when he gets permission to help with 
farm work at home. Assurance must be given that he will 
not see a woman. During all the time he is under instruc- 
tion and until he officially “comes out” at the end of the 
session, he must never see one. If he does, it costs him 
his life. If he has intercourse with a woman during this 
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time, both he and she must suffer the death penalty. 
Boys do, however, steal out and take the chance of being 
discovered. Sometimes hunger, sometimes sexual desire is 
the motive—the latter especially among the more mature 
youths. 

A Gbunde guide told us of a companion who had been 
in the school with him at Obanyami (Gbunde). He became 
so hungry that he went to his parents’ farm, not too far 
distant from the Poro grove, to get something to eat. 
There his mother saw him and was shocked by his 
famished and emaciated appearance. She embraced him 
and tried to get him to accompany her to town. He 
refused. In an unguarded moment she bewailed his con- 
dition and was overheard by some men. When they 
learned of what the boy had done he was taken to a spot 
in the deep forest, where he was given a drink that 
quickly killed him. Later, when the session ended and 
all the other boys came home, the mother asked the 
leaders where they had left her son, whom she had seen 
alive. As no woman is supposed to see, or even be able to 
see a boy while he is in the Bush, the cult leaders told 
her that she must have been mistaken; it was some spirit 
she had seen, because the devil had swallowed the boy 
and had not reborne him. 

If a boy runs away to town, especially if his scars have 
not yet healed, he is recaptured and killed at once in the 
Bush, by strangling with a heavy stick across his throat. 
When the other boys are brought back to town his 
mother will find a pot close to her door, a white cross on 
its upturned bottom, and a hole where the lines cross. 
This is the usual method of announcing the death of 
any boy in the Bush. In some regions the pot is broken. 
It is then that the mother first learns that her son is dead, 
except in Ge and Gio where a special masked messenger 
brings the news of deaths to town as they occur. No 
crying or mourning is allowed. 

If a boy runs far away to a strange country and is 
absent when the other boys come out, his mother is also 
told that he has been eaten by the devil. If he returns to 
his own country, he will never be seen again in town, 
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but will live and die in the bush. He may occasionally 
enter town at night, secretly, and enter the house of the 
zo, but never any other house. 

Coming Out of the Bush. The “coming out” ceremony 
is very important. To miss it is to be considered dead. 
It takes place at night, after the graduation exercises. A 
ceremonial washing may first take place. 

One bright moonlit night in February we were 
awakened sometime after midnight by the shooting of 
guns when the boys of the Kpelle town of Zienshu came 
out. The Big Devil, with all his zo’s and other assistants, 
led the boys into town where they were received by the 
waiting cult members. Women and children hid them- 
selves, as they must when the Big Devil “walks,” and 
within her house each mother wondered anxiously 
whether the pot with the hole would be found before 
her door when she came out. 

Since we were not initiates, our presence was not 
desired, but what was told us about the festivities appears 
to be the general practice. The boys, being “new born,” 
at first pretend to be strangers and to find everything 
about the town new and unfamiliar. Sometimes they 
give an exhibition of dances and other things they have 
learned before the assembled audience. 

Great is the rejoicing on the part of reunited families. 
Feasting and jollification follow. The boys are literally 
covered with gifts and new clothes in which they strut 
about town. The groups of boys we saw had a most 
self-conscious air and bearing. Unfortunately we had to 
leave the town before the fourth day they were out—the 
day on which they would be ceremonially washed for the 
last time. Evidently, from their noisome body odors and 
kaolin-besmeared heads and faces, this washing was much 
needed. 

When the boys at Pandamai (Gbunde) came out of the 
last school conducted there they had their ceremonial 
washing, then put on the new clothes which had been 
sent in to them. All formed in line and started for the 
town, led by a zo (not the Big Devil). The chief of Pan- 
damai, dressed in his best and seated on a horse capari- 
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soned in the approved Mandingo style, awaited them. 
After the zo had made a speech he “gave” the boys to 
the chief. The chief accepted with thanks. Then he in 
turn “gave” the boys back to the heads of their respective 
towns. All made gifts to the zo. There was feasting, danc- 
ing, and general merry-making for three days, after 
which the boys went home. 


Influence of the Poro. The supreme authority which the 
Poro once exercised is being undermined as contact with 
the coast increases and civilization slowly filters toward 
the interior. Whatever the unfavorable influences and 
effects of the Poro have been, it has played a most im- 
portant part in the social life and economy of the tribes. 
When the rapid changes that are taking place in the 
hinterland at last allow the coming generations to evade 
its authority, the effect must be most serious, unless some 
other factor can be brought in to replace the high 
disciplinary influence it once exercised. 

In the old days the Poro was all of religion, law, and 
politics in one. No important event in the tribal life 
ever occurred without its sanction. Even war stopped if 
it interfered with the Poro. Now that law and order have 
been taken over by the Government, the Poro will 
probably develop as a true secret society with the em- 
phasis on religion, magic, and the arts. Unfortunately, it 
is in these very phases that the Poro is becoming weakest, 
and sometimes actually degraded. The tendency of Chris- 
tion missions is therefore to oppose the Poro as it exists 
today in most places. The problem is to understand the 
old before attempting to suggest a readjustment. 


2. German Educational Policy: 
The School System 
in the German Colonies* 


Although the Germans had paid relatively little attention 
to their African possessions prior to 1880, a number of 
schools had been established in these colonies. In Togo, 
wedged between British and French territories, English 
missionaries had opened stations, and with the mission 
stations came the usual schools. American and English 
missionaries had also organized schools in the Cam- 
eroons and in German East Africa. In addition to these, 
Koranic schools were found wherever there was a sig- 
nificant Muslim population. Like other colonial powers, 
the German government moved slowly in establishing 
schools in Africa and depended primarily on the missions 
to provide educational Wiccalisies there. Thus, on the eve 


German Africa were sictated by religious groups. In the 
southwestern part of the continent, the government did 
not establish any schools but relied completely on mis- 
stonary activity. Finding that the large Muslim popula- 
tion of East Africa was unwilling to send its children to 
schools managed by Christian religious groups, it assumed 
a more active educational role in that area. 

In order to assist the missions, the government granted 
financial aid to those schools that met government “re- 
quirements,” which were derived on the basis of needs 
that the government thought imperative at a particular 
time. An example of this sort of aid was that granted by 


* Martin Schlunk, Das Schulwesen in den deutschen Schutzgebieten 
(Hamburg: L. Friederichsen & Co., 1914). The text was translated 
and abridged by Wallace Morgan. 
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the fund for “dissemination of the German language.” 
The missions had not previously been forced to include 
German in their curricula, but in order to receive 
money from the new fund, they had to do so. The 
language problem was a persistent one and was treated 
differently in various German colonies. In East Africa, 
Kiswahili was raised to the status of a lingua and was 
emphasized in the lower schools. It soon became the 
lingua franca of the territory, although German was 
stressed in the secondary schools. The government at- 
tempted a similar policy with Ewe in Togo and with 
Douala in the Cameroons. In Southwest Africa, where 
German colonists settled in fairly large numbers, German 
became the principal language of both the primary and 
secondary schools. 

Throughout the literature on German educational 
policy in the African colonies, there is a continued em- 
phasis on the necessity for vocational training and prac- 
tical work. Trade schools, agricultural schools, and tech- 
nical training in the general schools are persistent 
themes. The state needed artisans and other workers for 
its stations, and it considered the schools admirably 
suited for producing young Africans who could satisfy 
this need. The following argument was advanced by the 
government in 1909 to justify the expenditure of M. 5,000 
for the training of artisans in Southwest Africa: 


The shortage of able white artisans, which still makes itself 
felt in this country and which is responsible for an unusual 
increase in artisans’ wages . . . makes it the duty of the ad- 
ministration to counteract this unhealthy state of affairs and 
to consider a more extensive training of intelligent colored 
boys who are to be employed chiefly by the civil administra- 
tion in the more ordinary types of work of the blacksmith’s, 
the cobbler’s and the saddler’s trade. It is intended to estab- 
lish manual training courses for colored artisans first of all 
in Windhoek. The persons trained will be assigned to a differ- 
ent station throughout the country in the near future. This 
measure is expected to reduce the present high cost of mainte- 
nance of horseshoeing, and so forth.* 

*H. Moritz, Das Schulwesen in Deutsch Sudwestafrica, (Berlin, 
1914), p. 48. The passage was translated by David G. Scanlon, 
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Paralleling the emphasis on practical training was the 
desire to familiarize the Africans with German civiliza- 
tion. Whereas the government stressed the development 
of trade schools, vocational schools, and agricultural 
training stations, the missions were more interested in 
establishing schools providing general education. Ger- 
man educators, on the other hand, took a dualistic ap- 
proach to African education, emphasizing both the 
practical and the more academic studies. 

In an effort to survey the educational scene in the 
German colonies, the Colonial Institute in Hamburg sent 
a questionnaire to all schools in the German territories 
of Africa in rorr. Martin Schlunk, the noted German 
Africanist, compiled the results of the inquiry in the 
form of statistical tables in r9r4.* Using the tables as a 
guide, he later described the objectives of German edu- 
cational philosophy in a study entitled Das Schulwesen in 
den deutschen Schutzgebieten (“The School System in 
the German Colonies”). The book was hailed by both 
government and missionary groups as a clear expression 
of the goals of education in the German colonies. 


Long before Germany obtained sovereignty over her 
African territories, schools were in existence there. ‘These 
schools were organized by different Protestant and Cath- 
olic missions. 

It is necessary, first of all, to pose the following ques- 
tion: Why do the various missions start schools in the 
colonies? In answering this question, it is not necessary to 
distinguish between Protestant and Catholic missions, 
since both of them claim to have the same aims. Both are 
concerned with converting the natives to Christianity 


*See Martin Schlunk, ed., Ablandlungen des Hamburgischen 
Kolonialinstituts, Vol. XVIII (Hamburg: L. Friederichsen & Co., 


1914). 
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and with establishing some kind of Christian church in 
the territories. 

In order to achieve these aims, the Protestant and 
Catholic missions consider the schools of prime im- 
portance. ‘The elementary schools, which are designed for 
the broad masses of the people, are therefore quite simi- 
lar in the Protestant and Catholic missions. The only 
difference found is in the religious instruction offered. 
All the elementary schools teach the three R’s in the 
vernacular. Professor Schmidlin, in his book Die Katho- 
lischen Missionen in den deutschen Schutzgebieten (“The 
Catholic Missions in the German Territories”), states the 
position of the Catholic missions as follows: “The 
Catholics consider the schools a most important 
weapon in the training of the natives. They see the 
schools, first of all, as a means toward reaching their 
religious objective, which is the conversion of the native 
population to Catholicism. It is through the schools that 
they hope to win the present and future generations to 
their cause.” The schools are therefore considered so 
vital by the Catholic missions that it would be correct to 
call them their most important work. 

Gustav Warneck stated the Protestant case in these 
words: “In order for the Protestant church to function, 
it needs a native clergy that is held in respect by the 
population as well as lay persons capable of administrat- 
ing the church. It is impossible to achieve either of these 
until the entire population has reached a certain mini- 
mum educational level. It is impossible to reach this level 
without the elementary schools. Therefore, it is impos- 
sible to Christianize a people today without schools.” 

The Catholic and Protestant missions, however, are 
not content with the elementary schools alone. Rather 
they want to add secondary schools which will prepare 
the students for the teacher-training colleges or the 
religious seminaries. Before the era of German colonial 
government began, secondary schools as well as teachers 
colleges and seminaries were in existence. 

The year 1884 brought about many changes in those 
territories that now belong to Germany. All the mis- 
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sionary activities took on a definite national orientation. 
The schools became institutes where German culture as 
well as the German language was taught. Also, the 
German government took part in the educational work 
by establishing purely secular schools. This was a step 
of the utmost importance in the development of the 
colonial school system. 

The government schools differ from the mission schools 
with regard to their general aims, their methods of in- 
struction, and finally, with regard to the authority they 
represent. The government was in the beginning inter- 
ested only in educating a sufficient number of natives to 
be used as interpreters, clerks, policemen, etc. Since the 
German government is forced to remain neutral with 
regard to religion in the German schools, it took the 
same position in the African schools. There was, then, 
no religious instruction given in the schools run by the 
government. ‘These schools considered the teaching of 
the German language their most important function. 
Furthermore, while the mission schools were concerned 
mainly with moral and character training, the govern- 
ment schools concentrated heavily on vocational instruc- 
tion. 

The governors of the different German territories were 
able to learn how to conduct schools in Africa from their 
English and French neighbors. Rather it would be better 
to say that they learned how not to organize a school 
system from the French; and from the English they 
learned how to do it. The German governors emulated 
the English in that they subsidized the schools run by the 
missions. In return they expected to have a voice in the 
formulation of the missionary-school policies. 

Many of the German territories in Africa are sur- 
rounded by colonies belonging to other powers. ‘These 
governments are determined to educate their natives as 
rapidly as possible. If we were to lag behind them we 
would soon feel the damage. Only if we run our colonial 
schools, whether they be missionary or government 
schools, according to sound pedagogical principles will 
they be able to educate the natives in a manner worthy 
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of the German Fatherland. It is for that reason that our 
colonial schools are now far more important than their 
original purpose indicated. 

Certainly, they must retain their original purpose. The 
missionary schools must remain institutes in the service 
of their missions, even if they teach German and prepare 
their students for the state examinations. Not that they 
are institutes of conversion only. This cannot be said 
of the Protestant or the Catholic schools. Their im- 
portance lies in the fact that they are bringing the youth 
of the colonies under their influence so that they can 
grow up to lead a Christian life. 

But beyond this primary objective all the colonial 
schools, and that includes of course the missionary 
schools, are the cradle of German culture in Africa. It is 
unavoidable that in our African colonies, where the new 
and the old meet, the natives grasp eagerly for our tech- 
niques. In short, they are becoming civilized. It is indeed 
fortunate that they do not turn out to be caricatures of 
civilization, as is so often the case in the British colonies. 
But this outward process of civilization, which manifests 
itself in the speaking of German, the wearing of Euro- 
pean clothes, and similar things, is not enough. The true 
process of civilization has to be internalized if it is to be 
effective. The purpose of the schools cannot be merely to 
teach a trade to a few people. Rather it must be to 
bring up a new generation that will have accepted the 
new Civilization internally as well as externally. 

This pedagogical aim is nothing new for the mission 
schools. But they are only able to fulfill it if they are al- 
lowed to teach in their own manner. The danger exists 
that they will be forced to substitute vocational training 
for character training in order to prepare their students 
for the available positions as lower civil servants. The 
important thing in colonial education must always be 
the training of men and women who will eventually 
become leaders of their people. It is the position of the 
mission schools that this can best be accomplished 
through religious instruction. 
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II 


It is of course very important to try to determine whether 
the school system in the German colonies is successful. 
Unfortunately this is very difficult to do. We would first 
have to agree on what the aims of education should be. 

Surely education must be a preparation for life. But, 
on the other hand, many schools measure their success 
by the number of students who complete the final ex- 
amination successfully. Who is to say that this is the 
wrong way to judge the work of a school? One of the 
questions on the questionnaires dealt with the impor- 
tance that the native population attaches to the schools. 
Is it hard for the schools to attract students, or do the 
children attend eagerly? If the schools are valued by the 
population and the students attend eagerly, then we 
could certainly claim that the schools have achieved 
some measure of success. Almost all the districts reported 
that the schools are indeed valued greatly by the native 
population. This agrees with the fact that the number 
of schools in the German territories in Africa has in- 
creased steadily over the years: 


In 1901, there were 1,278 schools with 47,600 students. 
In 1911, there were 2,710 schools with 149,000 students. 
In 1913, there were 3,195 schools with 167,000 students. 


What is the percentage of students who finish school? 
Here it is important to distinguish between the village 
schools and those schools situated in the larger settle- 
ments. The students of the village schools rarely finish 
school. For instance, the Catholic mission in Togo re- 
ported that no more than 10 per cent of their students 
complete their schooling. The average in all the village 
schools is about 50 per cent. But, on the other hand, 
almost go per cent of the students in the larger settle- 
ments manage to finish school. 

We now come to the question of how much knowledge 
the average pupil has after he completes school. It is the 
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aim of the village school to teach the pupils the proper 
use of their language, written and spoken. It also tries 
to equip them with knowledge that is absolutely essential 
for a Christian rural population. That is to say, every 
year about 18,000 pupils finish school with the ability to 
read and write their language, to calculate correctly with 
figures up to 100, and with considerable knowledge of 
the Christian religion. The 6,142 pupils who leave the 
higher schools every year have the additional knowledge 
to read, write, and speak the German language more or 
less fluently. Many of them continue their studies in 
the seminaries, which prepare them for positions as 
teachers and clergymen. It is to be emphasized that 
schools must not be judged merely by the intellectual 
level of their students. Rather the aim of all the African 
schools, much more so than of the schools in Germany, 
is to offer social education as well as intellectual educa- 
tion. Therefore, the success of the schools should be 
judged by the character of their students after they leave 
school. 

It is important to judge the colonial schools from three 
different points of view: 


1. What do they accomplish for the student? 
2. What do they accomplish for the missions? 
3. What do they accomplish for the state? 


The state is interested in establishing its power over 
young colonies. It wants to make them economically use- 
ful for the Fatherland and to tie them as much as possi- 
ble to it. In order to accomplish this, a knowledge of 
the native languages is necessary. Also, a number of 
native civil servants are needed, with whom it is possible 
to communicate. The state also wants the great masses 
of the natives to reach a higher standard of living as well 
as to get some feeling of loyalty toward the mother 
country. 

It is a fact that knowledge of the native languages 
would have been at a much lower level if the schools 
had not existed. The government has to thank the 
schools for the existence of a native civil service. The 


| 
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rector of the Steyler Mission in Lomé says: “A large 
majority of our pupils found employment with the gov- 
ernment after leaving school. They are good workers, so 
long as they are under the supervision of a white man. 
Only a few of the natives are capable of working inde- 
pendently because they do not yet have the necessary 
devotion to duty.” Similar remarks were expressed in the 
other colonies. 

The administration of the colonies is much easier 
when there exist a certain number of natives able to 
speak and write German. Surely it is only as a result of 
the work of the schools that this can be accomplished. 
Every school helps the government directly in its work 
of administering the colonies by educating the natives. 
A spokesman for the London Missionary Society said 
that illiteracy has been almost wiped out in Samoa, ex- 
cept for some older people. ‘The average education of the 
native population in that territory is now higher than 
that of Spain or Italy, who still have a high percentage 
of illiteracy amongst their population. When we speak 
of literacy, we do not differentiate between those natives 
who are able to read and write only in their own lan- 
guage and those who were taught German in the schools. 

Let us take Lomé as an example of how the schools 
influence the economic life of a colony. The technical 
schools there manufacture many things. The houses of 
the civil servants consist exclusively of furniture made 
in Togo. The furniture is well made and is very tasteful. 
The government schools there even have workshops that 
repair automobiles, bicycles, and electrical equipment. 
They even make the uniforms for the local police force. 
All vocational training given the natives, whether as part 
of the regular schoolwork or in technical schools, is of 
great value to the state. Every native trained in some 
trade is of the utmost importance for the state, the 
economy, and colonial development. All this is accom- 
plished by the schools. 

But there is yet another way of judging the schools. 
The native who has received an education has higher 
demands. The schools help to raise the general cultural 
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level of the population. The state benefits from the 
schools in this regard also. An article in the English 
monthly The Empire Review and Magazine (Vol. XX, 
No. 117), entitled “Education in East Central Africa: 
The German System Outlined,” speaks very highly of 
our schools. It says, among other things: “The German 
system of education in Africa teaches the native the 
advantages of civilization and lifts him to a higher level 
of usefulness. The native in the German territories has 
a sense of the dignity of work. He also has a knowledge 
of the German Reich, the German kaiser and his repre- 
sentatives, and he learns to show them the necessary 
respect and reverence.” 

This unbiased evaluation shows how successful the 
German schools have been in the patriotic education of 
our natives. It is imperative, therefore, that the schools 
in the German territories receive all the necessary help 
from the government. They have proved how important 
they are in the character education of the natives, and 
in the raising of the social level of the population. They 
have in fact been of great help to the state in the ad- 
ministration of the colonies. 


THE VALUE OF THE SCHOOLS TO THE MISSIONS 


First of all it must be kept in mind that it is not the 
primary aim of the elementary schools run by the mis- 
sions to convert the native population. If that had been 
their aim, they could by no means be considered as hav- 
ing been successful in proportion to the money, the time, 
and the human resources spent. It is estimated that out 
of the 62,820 pupils of the Protestant schools, 46,636 are 
heathens. Out of the 50,395 pupils of the Catholic 
schools, 26,817 are heathens. It is of course true that all 
the missions are interested in the eventual conversion of 
their pupils. But they are trying to accomplish this by a 
system of good pedagogy. It can be seen that they are 
quite successful here, as about half the pupils of the 
higher schools run by the Protestant missions are Chris- 
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tians. In the Catholic high schools about 83 per cent of 
the pupils are Christians. But the reason for this higher 
proportion of Christian pupils in the high schools is 
probably that children from Christian homes are more 
likely to attend high school than those from non- 
Christian homes. Therefore, the schools are instrumental, 
not only in the raising of the intellectual level of the 
population, but also in the ethical and religious educa- 
tion of the natives. With regard to the native teachers, 
2,203 of them are Protestants, and 1,03 are Catholics. 


THE VALUE OF THE SCHOOLS TO THE NATIVE POPULATION 


The questions to be answered are: 


1. Are the natives of our colonies ready for the schools? 

2. Do the schools fill the needs of the native popula- 
tion? 

3- Do the schools educate people who will become use- 
ful members of their society? 


Only after answering the above questions will we be 
able to evaluate the success of the schools. 

The evidence from all the colonies points to the fact 
that no people, however backward, is unable to benefit 
from education. However, when we try to compare 
European children with African children we run into 
difficulties. Some of the missions think that African chil- 
dren are better students than their European counter- 
parts; other missions, on the other hand, do not think so. 
But the authorities of all the African schools are unani- 
mous in their conviction that every child is able to 
benefit from an education. This is an important criterion 
for the evaluation of the success of the schools. 

A more important question is whether the schools have 
a practical value for the native. Of course, with regard 
to the village schools, it would seem ridiculous to sup- 
pose that the ability to read and write their own 
language, as well as the ability to do simple calculations, 
could possibly be of any harm to the natives. No, the 
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ability to read, write, and calculate can in itself be of no 
harm to them. But it could act as a means of making 
the native a stranger to the rural population and also of 
making him look down upon agricultural work. The 
schools in Lomé, for instance, report that most of their 
students want to leave the land in order to find employ- 
ment with Europeans in the towns. Hardly any of them 
want to return to their villages after leaving school. 
Similar opinions were expressed by the school authorities 
in Togo and the Cameroons. 

Thus, we can see that one of the effects of the schools 
is the unhappy migration from the villages to the cities, 
with the result that an educated proletariat has come 
into existence. However, closer examination of this prob- 
lem clearly shows that the fault does not lie with the 
schools. ‘The brightest children are usually the first to go 
to school. They will then take every advantage to get 
ahead in life. In order to avoid this unhappy occurrence, 
the schools will have to provide some kind of vocational 
training for their students. This will be discussed in 
detail in a later chapter. 

It is proper to discuss this problem, but the blunt 
language of some of the school supervisors does come as 
a shock. A few of them declare that those natives who 
have attended school are much worse than those who 
have not. Others speak of the superiority shown by the 
former toward the latter. One often hears that the na- 
tives who have had some education try their best to ape 
the Europeans and thereby pick up all the bad habits 
of the white man. But all these complaints represent 
only a small minority. The vast majority of reports show 
that the schools have, in general, had a good influence 
on the native population. It would not do to ignore the 
minority of school authorities who do not think that the 
schools have been successful, but neither can we ignore 
the vast majority who feel quite differently. 

There is another danger with regard to the schools 
that must be mentioned here, a danger that is particu- 
larly noticeable in the British colonies. There, the cur- 
riculum of the elementary schools follows too closely the — 
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curriculum of the schools in Europe. As a result, the 
schools try to make Europeans out of the natives instead 
of educating them to become useful citizens of their 
country. 

This danger is not very great in the German colonies. 
It is more likely for us Germans to play down our Ger- 
man heritage than to emphasize it. This danger can be 
further avoided if we constantly keep in mind that the 
schools of the colonies exist for the sake of the natives 
and not for that of the mother country. 


THE LANGUAGE QUESTION 


The problem to be considered here is whether the 
colonial schools should use the various native languages 
or German. 

In German East Africa Swahili is in the process of be- 
coming the dominant language. In Southwest Africa it 
seems that German is becoming the dominant language. 
In the Cameroons and Togo, German is fighting a battle 
against English, on the one hand, and against the various 
native languages, on the other. 

In all the German territories in Africa we can see two 
radically opposed approaches with regard to the lan- 
guage question. One wants to use the German language 
in order to give the native a sense of German culture 
and above all a love for the German Fatherland. The 
other does not want to change the cultural traditions 
of the natives, and therefore wants them to retain their 
language and their customs. 

For pedagogical reasons it seemed wise not to teach a 
foreign language in the colonies. For political reasons it 
was expedient to try to replace the languages of the 
colonies with German. 

Let us consider the history of the language problem 
in our territories in West Africa. Before 1884, all of West 
Africa was under British domination. It had been British 
colonial policy for many years to use the English lan- 
guage whenever possible. Even the North German Mis- 
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sion Society, which has been active in the Gold Coast 
since 1847, has taught English in its schools. The de- 
mand for English has been so great that the Steyler 
Mission continued to teach that language in Togo even 
after the territory became German. In the year 1900, the 
children attending school in Lomé were taught English 
first and only then did they learn German out of English 
textbooks. The official annual report for 1904 dealing 
with the German colonies mentioned the fact that the 
natives are more interested in learning English than 
German. This is particularly true of those natives who 
are in any way connected with commerce, since English 
is still the dominant language of business. 

It is only natural that many of the German officials, 
missionaries, and businessmen resented this state of af- 
fairs. Already in October 1896, the Colonial Office or- 
dered that if a second language was to be taught in the 
colonies, that language would have to be German. 

On October 23, 1903, the German Colonial Society 
asked the German government to issue an order that 
would forbid the teaching of any foreign language other 
than German in Togo. But it was only as a result of the 
actions of Governor Count Zeck that something was 
actually done about this matter. At a school conference 
called by him in Lomé on March 14, 1904, it was de- 
cided that as of January 1906, the only foreign lan- 
guage to be taught in the schools was German. 

In answer to the decision of the governor, the German 
Protestant missions presented their view on this question 
to the Colonial Office. They declared that they were 
opposed to the forcible introduction of the German 
language into their schools. They further said that stu- 
dents would need a good knowledge of their own lan- 
guage before they could begin to learn German. The 
teaching of German could not begin, therefore, before 
the fourth year of school. In reply, the Colonial Office 
decreed on October 5, 1905, that all elementary schools 
in the German territories were to conduct their lessons in 
the native language of the territory. Only after this had 
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been accomplished could the teaching of German begin. 

At about the same time, the following decisions were 
made in Togo: the teaching of German was to take 
place over a period of five years, and as the pupils’ 
knowledge of German increased, German was to become 
the language of instruction. In practice, German now 
tends more and more to be the language of instruction 
in the schools instead of being taught as a foreign lan- 
guage. 

As a result of the rapid development of Togo, the 
demand for German-speaking native civil servants in- 
creased. It had been shown that some natives were able 
to speak and write German well after five years of in- 
struction. It now became fashionable among the natives 
to speak German. It is no wonder that the government 
encouraged this practice. 

It is not surprising that the Cameroons soon followed 
the example of Togo. It was decreed there that aside 
from the native languages only German was to be taught 
in the schools. 

Consequently, the reign of the English language was 
broken, and the schools in the German territories thence- 
forth taught only German. 

There existed, of course, another problem and that was 
to decide which native language was to be taught in the 
schools. It was decided to make the Ewe language the 
official language of instruction in the schools of Togo. 
Since no such prominent language exists in the Cam- 
eroons, the decision will have to be made whether Ger- 
man is to become the official language of the schools or 
whether it is to be some native language. It can be seen 
that it is the tendency of the government to favor the 
teaching of German, since that would help the adminis- 
tration of the colony. 

I would like to make two comments with regard to 
the matter of language in the colonies. I feel confident 
in making them, since they are the result of my own 
observations in Africa, as well as the opinion of many 
educators there. 
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1. It is possible to give the natives a feeling of patri- 
otism toward the fatherland without the teaching 
of the German language. 

2. The teaching of German is at best only of doubtful 
value for the majority of the native pupils. Only 
a small minority of them will have any use for 
that language after leaving school. Every educa- 
tional program, in order to be useful, has to be 
given in the native language. 


My justification for making these statements is as 
follows: The first statement takes it for granted that it 
is the duty of all the colonial schools to foster a feeling 
of loyalty on the part of the natives toward Germany 
and the German people. I say this in spite of the fact 
that we live in an age when many feel that it is the 
function of the teacher to fight all manifestations of 
patriotism and nationalism. We would not get far if we 
were to apply this humanistic nonsense to our natives 
in Africa. No, if Germany is to have colonies, and she 
must have them in order to live, every school must be- 
come an instrument of indoctrination of obedience for 
the German Reich and its rulers. But German language 
instruction is not absolutely essential here. It could help, 
but on the other hand, it could also have the opposite 
effect, since it would enable the natives to read all that 
undesirable literature which preaches internationalism 
instead of patriotism. 

I am well aware of all the noble reasons given in favor 
of teaching German in our colonial schools. I agree that 
it should be taught there whenever possible. But it must 
never become the language of instruction. 

It must be admitted that many of the natives in the 
German colonies have great gifts for learning languages. 
It would be no great difficulty to teach those gifted stu- 
dents to speak German well in six to seven years. But 
even if they are able to speak it after that time in the 
manner of parrots, what would we have gained? German 
would still be a foreign tongue for them. 

It is a different matter when we speak of the high 
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schools in our African colonies. The pupils of those 
schools stand as a special class between us and the rest 
of the natives. If these pupils learn to speak German 
well, as is the case in Togo, then I would be prepared 
to admit that there is some sense in it. Although I feel 
that there is some danger in teaching German, even in 
the high schools, I am aware that we must have some 
German-speaking natives in order to govern the country. 

It is important that we do not expect too much from 
the teaching of the German language. I am convinced 
that we shall have grave racial problems in our colonies 
in a few decades. It is absurd to think that even German- 
speaking natives will then be on our side. They will 
remain children of their culture whether they have 
learned to speak German or not. On the contrary, those 
natives who have received an education from us will 
then become leaders of their people in the struggle 
against us. The only chance of averting this is to use 
the schools for character education. The only schools 
that can do that job satisfactorily are the theological 
seminaries of the various missions. It is true that they 
have to teach German, because none of the necessary 
books are as yet available in the native languages. But 
the students of these seminaries are specially selected and 
are taught really to understand German and not just to 
parrot it. 

In sum, the native language must be the language of 
instruction in the elementary schools. The German 
language should be taught in the high schools as a foreign 
language. 

We must now consider which of the various native 
languages is to be used in the schools. 


1. It can never be a language that is spoken by only 
a small number of people. 

2. The language of instruction must never be radically 
different from the language used by the students in 
their homes. 

3. Theschool authorities must be consulted before any 
decision is made. 
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In the last analysis, the schools and the colonies must 
aim for character education. But character education can 
only then be successful if the language of instruction in 
the elementary schools is the mother tongue of the stu- 
dents. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In our previous discussion we mentioned that there 
is a tendency for students to leave their respective vil- 
lages and make their way to the cities to find employ- 
ment with the government or with private business firms. 
They do this in order to raise their social position. If 
they do not find suitable positions, they often end up 
as members of an educated proletariat unwilling to do 
any work that they consider beneath them. This 
development is quite natural and also necessary. ‘Che 
man who has attended school for a period of anywhere 
from three to seven years is superior to those of his 
countrymen who can neither read nor write. His knowl- 
edge qualifies him for the kind of work that is easier 
than the work done by his father before him. What could 
be more comfortable than to be employed as a customs 
officer? How wonderful to be a salesman in a store. These 
positions give the native an insured income and also 
enable him to live in a European-type house. As a result 
of this development, the rural areas are in danger. of 
being depopulated. We have observed this phenomenon 
in the southern part of Togo and in the Cameroons. But 
the creation of the educated preletariat is not the fault 
of the schools as such, but is the necessary by-product 
of colonial development. 

I do not claim that the situation is as yet so bad that 
we have too many educated natives, or that the rural 
areas have been excessively depopulated. As of now, 
all the high-school graduates have found suitable posi- 
tions. On the basis of the questionnaires, it appears that 
about 33 per cent of the graduates of the high schools 
have become teachers in the various mission schools. 
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This figure does not yet exceed the demand for teachers. 
The remaining 67 per cent have all been able to find 
jobs. The supply has not yet exceeded the demand. But 
the danger exists and we should arm against it. 

To a certain extent, the schools can help avert the 
danger, but we should not expect too much from them. 
Most important, we should not expect from them that 
which is contrary to their purpose. The schools cannot 
be used to supply skilled German-speaking employees for 
the various business concerns. The purpose of the ele- 
mentary schools is not to provide a specialized training 
but to give their students a general education. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that people in the tropics 
mature at an earlier age than do the inhabitants of 
Europe. As a result, students in Africa normally begin 
to work immediately after leaving school without under- 
going any kind of apprenticeship. It is because of this 
that the schools should ask themselves whether they are 
providing their students with the education necessary 
for the particular demands of the country. I would ven- 
ture the opinion that they are deficient in that respect. 

According to the questionnaires, there existed, as of 
June 1, 1911, 53 vocational institutions in the German 
territories. These institutes have 1,466 students and em- 
ploy 115 white teachers as well as 22 native teachers. This 
means that only about 1 per cent of the students in our 
African territories receive vocational training. This is a 
very modest number indeed, and the picture becomes 
even more discouraging when we take a closer look at 
these institutes. Eleven of them offer only some general 
household instruction for girls. I do not think that this 
is unimportant. Quite the contrary; it is absolutely 
necessary. But it is surely more important that the young 
men receive good vocational training that will prepare 
them for the available jobs than that some Negro girls 
become skilled in knitting and doing embroidery. It is a 
fact that most of the 37 vocational schools for boys in the 
colonies provide the natives with skills that are totally 
alien to their way of life. It is not my intention to ques- 
tion the educational and cultural value of these institutes 
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for the natives and for the development of the colonies. 
Cobblers, tailors, carpenters, printers, etc., are necessary 
for the colonies. I consider these skills so important that 
I feel that the number of vocational institutes is far too 
small. I would welcome it if the missions and the gov- 
ernment would open many more vocational schools. 

It is my contention, however, that all the vocational 
schools serve mainly to provide workers that will fulfill 
the needs of the Europeans and not those of the natives. 
Only the five existing agricultural schools are in any way 
concerned with the needs of the native population. I 
have spent some time in an agricultural school in Togo 
and am therefore qualified to judge it. It is impossible 
to overestimate the value of agricultural institutes. Most 
of our territories will remain predominantly agricultural 
for decades. Native agricultural techniques are, at pres- 
ent, still at a very primitive level. The plow is not yet 
known to many of them. It is imperative that European 
experts show the natives how to cultivate their land 
more profitably. Unfortunately, the students at the agri- 
cultural schools do not attend for more than three years. 
As a result they do not learn enough. More often than 
not, they again take up the age-old methods of farming 
when they return to their villages. It is because of this 
that the success of the five colonial agricultural schools 
is quite small. They are as yet not able to provide a 
countereffect to the movement from the land. 

The result is no better when we turn from the strictly 
vocational institutes to the general schools. Although 
they concentrate much more on vocational education 
than do the schools in Germany, they devote so little 
time to it that it can hardly be noticed. 

We must distinguish three kinds of vocational educa- 
tion as it is given in the general schools: domestic train- 
ing for girls, arts and crafts instruction, and agricultural 
training. 

All the schools for girls provide some training in home 
economics. In Togo, the schools for boys offer book- 
binding, basket-weaving, modeling in clay, and the like. 
Almost everywhere the students take part in the build- 
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ing and maintenance of the schools. Although some 
schools give instruction in printing, carpentry, bricklay- 
ing, etc., these are the exception rather than the rule. 

Happily, some kind of agricultural instruction is to be 
found in many of the schools. The head of the Catholic 
mission in Togo said: ‘“‘We did not provide any practical 
training in our schools until about three years ago. We 
discovered at that time that we had turned out more 
German-speaking natives than necessary. These people 
naturally looked down on all types of farm work. I have 
therefore ordered that every school cultivate a strip of 
land, large or small, so that our students learn that such 
work is not degrading. Furthermore, it will help them to 
cultivate their own land more profitably.” 

It is good to see that some progress is being made in 
this most important area. I hope that this tendency will 
spread to all the schools. But we cannot get away from 
the fact that the education in our schools, whether it 
includes some practical training or not, is to a very large 
degree intellectual education. 

This seems to me both a mistake and a pity. We must 
try to find a middle way between purely intellectual 
education and vocational training. Only then will the 
schools be able to develop all the abilities of each stu- 
dent and give him a proper preparation for life. 

I am in agreement with Bishop Norbert Weber, who, 
during the Colonial Congress in Berlin in 1910 de- 
clared, “We must educate the Negro for work. This is 
essential in order to raise any backward people.” I do not 
mean that we should separate practical training from 
intellectual education, or make the former a prerequisite 
for the latter. This is impossible, for the demand for 
intellectual education in the colonies is so great that we 
would be unable to ignore it. It must be the task of the 
schools to demonstrate by means of practical training 
that intellectual education can never be the answer to 
all problems. 

I would like to point to Dr. Booker T. Washington’s 
writings as an example of what can and should be done 
in this field. He is, of course, absolutely correct when he 
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declares that education without concern for the realities 
of life is absurd. Much that Washington wrote with re- 
gard to Negro education in the United States applies 
equally well to our educational problems in Africa. 

It is, of course, easy to criticize but harder to offer 
constructive suggestions for improvement. One thing is 
clear: vocational training is an important part of char- 
acter education. Man does not have a brain alone; he 
also has hands and arms and eyes. It is imperative that 
he learn to use them properly. This is particularly im- 
portant in the tropics where, as mentioned earlier, no 
system of apprenticeship is in existence. 

How then can the schools be reformed so that educa- 
tion for work will become an integral part of the educa- 
tion process? The answer to that question appears to be 
that it is necessary to integrate the school into the 
neighborhood in which it is situated. The majority of 
schools are located in rural areas. They should teach the 
fundamentals of reading, writing, arithmetic, and re- 
ligion. Would not three days a week be sufficient for 
that purpose? And would it not be possible to devote 
the remaining three days of the week to agricultural 
training? Only then will the schools be able to counter 
the migration to the cities; only then will they educate 
useful members of society. 

Although these proposals are meant for the four-year 
schools particularly, I think that the high schools should 
also provide some practical training even if it is only one 
hour a week. Our colonial schools will then become what 
they should be, educational institutes that are concerned 
with the whole person. 


CONCLUSION 


I would like to offer these suggestions for the further 
development of our colonial school system. 

First, the German language should not be taught in 
any of the lower schools, but should be part of the cur- 
riculum in the higher schools. The German language is 
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much too important for us to permit the teaching of it 
to become a frivolous thing; and it would be frivolous to 
attempt to teach it to a student during the three or four 
years that he spends in the elementary school. At best, 
only a small beginning could be made, and a start with- 
out chance of continuation is pedagogically unsound. 
However, German language instruction should become 
part of the curriculum in all the high schools. The high- 
school students will learn sufficient German so that they 
can be employed by German concerns. Students who go 
on to the seminaries will continue with their German 
lessons and they will master the language thoroughly. 

Second, in those territories where other European 
languages besides German are used, for instance in 
Samoa, it must be clearly understood by all that German 
is, and will always remain, the first language. Any other 
languages will be taught only if enough time is available. 

Third, the schools must always keep the real needs of 
the natives in mind. Therefore, practical instruction, 
such as agricultural training and instruction for a trade 
should be emphasized. But we must be careful lest the 
schools become mere vocational institutes. A happy me- 
dium between intellectual and practical education must 
always be the aim. 

In conclusion, I would like to say a few words regard- 
ing the training of native teachers. All the school systems 
give prospective teachers a standard German language 
examination. But they are not tested in any other area. 
Each school has its own standards. In consequence, some 
teachers are very inadequately prepared, whereas others 
bring with them a thorough knowledge of their subject. 
It seems desirable that a standard general examination 
be given to all teachers, for a school can only be as good 
as its teachers. The English are moving in this direction 
in their colonies, and although we should not imitate 
them blindly, it seems to me that we must also make 
some efforts in that area. 

Since teachers are so important, it is necessary for us 
to pay more attention to the creation of adequate 
teacher-training institutes. Only if we have a good 
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teacher-training program will we have good schools in 
the German territories. 

Education plays a most important role in all societies. 
Our colonies are no exception to this. It is therefore 
necessary that the men in Germany who shape our 
colonial policy pay more attention to it than they have 
hitherto done. 


3. Phelps-Stokes Report of 1922* 


Few documents in the history of African education have 
provoked as much discussion as the Phelps-Stokes Re- 
ports of 1922 and 1925. The timing of their publication 
was significant: missionary—-educators and government 
education officers were expressing a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the state of education in Africa; more funds 
were available for the expansion of social services in the 
African territories than ever before; the role of education 
as a lever of social, political, and economic change was 
receiving serious consideration by international leaders 
throughout the world;t the concept of “trusteeship” de- 
veloped by the League of Nations was exerting an impor- 
tant influence on the colonial policies of the European 
powers; and the colonial governments were beginning to 
assume a much more active role in the establishment and 
direction of education in their dependencies. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
had first suggested that the Phelps-Stokes Fund sponsor a 
study of the educational needs and resources of Africa 
shortly after the close of World War I.§ Agreeing to sup- 


“Thomas Jesse Jones, ed., Education in Africa (New York: 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1922), Chapter 2. Reprinted by permission of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

+ For the second report, see Thomas Jesse Jones, ed., Education 
in East Africa (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1925). Abridged 
versions of both reports are contained in L. J. Lewis, ed., Phelps- 
Stokes Reports on Education in Africa (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1962). 

{Lloyd H. Hughes reviews the use of education for social and 
economic development in Mexico during this period in The Mexi- 
can Cultural Mission Programme (Paris: UNESCO, 1950). 

§ The Fund had been provided for in the will of Miss Caroline 
Phelps Stokes and was incorporated under the laws of New York 
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port the survey, the administrative officers of the Fund 
insisted that the commission which would undertake the 
survey include Europeans and Africans, as well as Amer- 
icans. Their insistence was wise, for it was undoubtedly 
the international quality of the commission that helped 
both to strengthen its recommendations and to encourage 
serious consideration of these by the European colonial 
powers.* 

The 1922 Report, Education in Africa, concerned the 
western, southern, and equatorial areas of the continent. 
While the report ranged from suggestions for techniques 
to strengthen departments of public instruction to a dis- 
cussion of the use of schools as community centers, the 
most important recommendations dealt with the problem 
of adapting education to the African setting. African 
education had been discussed since the first missionaries 
opened schools on the continent; however, the Phelps- 
Stokes Report represented the first significant effort to 
consider education within the context of African social 
and economic conditions. The policy statements issued 
by the colonial powers during the 1920’s followed the 
example of the Phelps-Stokes Report and reflected a 
similar concern with the problem of tailoring Africa’s 
educational facilities to the particular requirements of 
the society which they served. 


State on May 10, 1911. It was active in aiding Negro schools and 
colleges, in promoting interracial co-operation, and in assisting 
publications and “‘movements in the interest of the Negro” through- 
out the United States. For a review of the early activities of the 
Fund, see James Hardy Dillard et al., Twenty Year Report of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1911-1931 (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
1932). 

* The chairman of the commission was Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
a man known for his interest in Negro education in the United 
States. Other members of the commission included James E. K. 
Aggrey, a noted educator from the Gold Coast, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur W. Wilkie, representatives of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, Dr. C. T. Loram, of the 
Native Affairs Commission of South Africa, and Mr. Emory Ross, 
of the American Disciples Mission of the Belgian Congo. 
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ADAPTATIONS OF EDUCATION 


The adaptation of education to the needs of the individ- 
ual and the community is increasingly emphasized in the 
recommendations of American and European educators. 
There are insistent demands that school programs shall 
prepare the youth to deal wisely and effectively with 
problems of their country and their generation. Educa- 
tional conventions and traditions must prove their claim 
to a place in modern thought and practice. Nor are the 
tests limited to the utilitarian or “bread-and-butter” ele- 
ments of life. ‘They are comprehensive and searching, and 
they demand that education shall provide for the hygi- 
enic, economic, mental, and spiritual development of the 
youth of Europe and America. Japan long ago joined in 
the demand. China and India are now beginning to add 
their voices to the appeal. Surely Africa and Africans 


: must be included in plans for educational adaptation. 


The wholesale transfer of the educational conventions 


_of Europe and America to the peoples of Africa has 


certainly not been an act of wisdom, however justly it 
may be defended as a proof of genuine interest in the 
Native people. Now that the futility of many of these 
conventions for advanced social groups has been recog- 
nized, is it not imperative that the Africans and their 
friends shall urge the greater injustice of applying them 
to the widely diverse conditions of the primitive groups 


in Africa? The too frequent charges of the failure of 
_ Native education are traceable in part to the lack of 
_ educational adaptation to Native life. These charges of 
failure have, of course, been overemphasized by those 
_who have no interest or faith in the development of 


Native people. It is probable that only time will over- 


come the indifference or hostility of those whose racial 


conceit or racial selfishness blinds them to the edu- 
cational possibilities of the African people. For the 
comfort of those who sincerely believe that educa- 
tion has hitherto failed, it is necessary to present 
the numerous illustrations of success achieved by 
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Native Africans in many occupations. Every colony 
visited by the Education Commission had many in- 
telligent, industrious, and honest Native people edu- 
cated in mission and government schools. Practically all 
the clerical work of the government agencies and com- 
mercial concerns in the colonies is done by the graduates 
of African school systems. The railways, river boats, tele- 
graph systems, are largely manned by Africans trained in 
schools and shops. ‘There are also a number of successful 
merchants, physicians, and lawyers, and a considerable 
number of ministers and teachers who have risen from 
primitive village life through education. 

While these successes afford proof of the possibilities 
of the Native Africans and of the achievements of exist- 
ing educational systems, there are numerous evidences 
that a wise adaptation of education would have very 
greatly improved the results. The best form of apprecia- 
tion for the past contributions of mission and govern- 
ment schools is that which demands the application of 
recognized methods of education in the schools of Africa. 
It has been interesting to observe the various forms of 
educational complaints offered by the Africans them- 
selves. Educated Africans have on several occasions urged 
the importance of more science in the school curriculum. 
The chapter on Sierra Leone records the incident of two 
African graduates of Fourah Bay College, who gave 
money to their Alma Mater to found a chair of science, 
that the literary and classical instruction of the institu- 
tion might be supplemented ‘by knowledge of the great 
modern sciences. Other Natives have realized at the end 
of their school courses that, their training did not fit 
them to meet any of the défimite needs of the community 
except possibly those of clerical activities for commercial 
concerns or the reproduction of their own type as 
teachers in the prevailing school systems. It is significant 
that some of the Indian leaders of thought have recently 
charged much of the unrest in India to the fact that the 
schools have too exclusively prepared the young Indians 
for literary and clerical occupations to the neglect of the 
activities that are more fundamental in the economic 
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and. social oc of ies great country. Thus 
are prepared to_ write and ate and_an n_under-supply- of 
those who can_ till the soil.and engage in the great and 
numerous mechanical. operations...of ..the..country.. and 
share in the social improvement required by the masses 
of the people. Other complaints of African education 
have come from chiefs who have observed that their 
youth were estranged from their own people and no 
longer willing to cooperate in the life of their Native 
communities. It must be admitted that education is 
bound to change the attitude of the youth with regard to 
many of the Native practices; but it is equally evident 
that the youth should not lose respect for the people 
from whom they have sprung. 

The complaints of Europeans against the educational 
activities have also been varied. Some of them are inter- 
ested only in the production of clerks for business. ‘This 
group has been fairly well satisfied. Other Europeans are 
eager for well-trained mechanics and have urged that the 
schools should be more concerned with industrial activi- 
ties. It has been a surprise that so few Europeans or 
Africans have realized that the most fundamental de- 
mand vocationally is for training to develop the soil 
possibilities of the great African continent. It seems obvi- 
ous that the future of all organizations in Africa depends 
more upon the effective use of the soil than upon any other 
of the numerous resources of the continent. It has been 
equally a surprise that so few Europeans and Africans 
have recognized the fundamental importance of instruc- 
tion in health and sanitation. Neglect of this phase of 
education seems inexplicable. It is probably the most 
convincing indication of the extent to which the adapta- 
tion of education has been neglected. 

In view of the obvious need for relating education to 
conditions of life, it may seem surprising that some 
educated Natives have been opposed to any departure 
from the existing conventionalized school systems. Inti- 
mate knowledge of the nature of these protests reveals 
their origin to be the fear of any movement for segrega- 
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tion of the black people. Past experience has convinced 
some of the educated Natives that departures from the 
white man’s methods have too frequently meant-an_in- 
ferior provision for the black people. They are therefore 
naturally suspicious of adaptations as the entering wedge 
for educational segregation. Any movement to provide 
an inferior system of education for the black man is of 
course to be condemned. Study of recent movements in 
education should quickly convince the Africans and their 
friends that adaptation provides for all phases of educa- 
tion, from the elementary school to the specialized pro- 
fessions, that are required for the full development of 
the African people. The principle of adaptation is as 
applicable to the teaching of history and science in col- 
lege and professional schools as it is in the teaching of 
reading and agriculture in the elementary schools. This 
wide application of adaptation requires a presentation of 
the principle in its relation first to the education of the 
individual, second to education in the rural community, 
and third to education in the urban community. These 
three forms illustrate the variety and the essential quality 
of adaptation in all school activities. They are therefore 
offered as tests of school curricula and as suggestions for 
the future developments that may be required. 


ADAPTATION IN THE EDUCATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


While education is equally concerned with the develop- 
ment of the individual and the community, the first ap- 
proach of the school is usually to the individual. It is 
therefore desirable to present the elements of individual 
life that should be regarded in the program of school 
activities. The elements herewith considered probably 
include the more essential phases of individual life. The 
order in which they are arranged has been determined 
partly by the order in which the teacher and the school 
must deal with them, and partly by their relation to one 
another. It has seemed clear that health is among the 
very first responsibilities of the school and the teacher. 
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This does not mean that health is more important than 
the other phases of life, but it does mean that all the 
other developments are very directly dependent on the 
bodily condition of the pupil. The next three topics, 
namely, the use of environment, preparation for home 
life, and the use of leisure time, are concerned with the 
individual’s relation to the economic and social forces 
with which he must be concerned. This is followed by a 
presentation of the languages of instruction and the 
conventional subjects of the curricula as two of the ele- 
ments in the training of the youth. Finally character 
development and religious life are considered as the most 
vital features of education, coloring and moulding every 
phase of individual growth. The further justification of 
the selection of these eight elements of individual devel- 
opment as tests of educational adaptation will appear in 
the following discussion of each topic. 


HEALTH 


Strange as it may seem only a negligible number of the 
schools visited in Africa have made adequate provision 
for the teaching of health and sanitation. Even in sec- 
tions where the death rate has been astoundingly high 
the school program has not included health and hygiene. 
Credit must be given to the Europeans and Americans 
whose manner of life has furnished an example of the 
methods of avoiding diseases. Practically all the schools 
insist upon some standards of cleanliness and order. 
Government regulations for the promotion of sanitary 
conditions have had a decidedly educational effect. The 
work of government and mission physicians and numer- 
ous clinics has given practical lessons to many Native 
people who have sought relief from their physical ail- 
ments. 

With full credit for the health influences that have 
been incidental to school management and governmental 
control, it must be said, however, that neither govern- 
ments nor missions have given to this important element 
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of life the place which it deserves in African schools. 
The more progressive systems of education have offered 
health and sanitation among the optional subjects of the 
school curriculum. A very small number of schools re- 
quire the subject to be taught in some of the grades or 
standards. An adequate health program requires the 
inclusion of the subject in every department of the school 
system. It is not within the scope of this discussion to 
outline the details of a course in health and hygiene. 
The purpose is to indicate the essential character of the 
subject and the minimum requirements in an effective 
system of schools. The requirements upon which all will 
probably agree are as follows: 

1. The school, including the classroom, recreational, 
and other activities of the institution, should make cer- 
tain that every pupil realizes the vital importance of hy-_ 
giene and sanitation both to himself and to his com- 
munity. 

2. To this end the subject should be taught in such 
standards or grades as will influence the masses of pupils 
in the lower grades and the more advanced pupils of the 
upper standards. 

3. It is useless to teach the laws of sanitation and 
hygiene in the classroom when they are disregarded in 
the arrangement of buildings, toilet facilities, sewage 
disposal, water supply, and other vital parts of institu- 
tional life. 

4. Teachers should not only be required to pass ex- 
aminations in the principles of health and hygiene, but 
special instruction should be given them in first aid and 
the simpler forms of medical treatment. 

5. Provision should be made for the special training 
of health workers, such as visiting nurses and medical 
assistants. This type of training is being developed by 
the government, cooperating with the missions of the 
Belgian Congo. 

6. It is evident that the health and sanitation needs of 
Africa will increasingly require the help of Native Afri- 
cans who have had complete medical and surgical train- 
ing. Hitherto such training has been provided only by 
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study in the medical schools of Europe or America. 
Colonial authorities and mission leaders are urging the 
development of two or three medical schools at centers 
_to be selected for their accessibility and for their lan- 


guage possibilities. The language considerations are those 
determined by the colonial government and the prevail- 
ing vernaculars. It is to be hoped that the development 
of these medical schools may not be delayed until the 


full standards of European medical schools may be 
realized. Recent studies of medical needs among the 


primitive peoples justify the organization of medical 


schools of somewhat different standards, provided the 
policy requires the elevation of these standards as rapidly 


as financial and educational conditions make it possible. 


~The graduates of such medical schools must of course 
receive the official recognition of the governments. This 


plan is now being definitely considered in the Union of 
South Africa where efforts have been made to build a 
standard medical school in connection with Fort Hare, 
and a school of different standards in Durban. 


USE OF ENVIRONMENT 


The importance of the preparation of the individual 
to make effective use of his environment seems so obvi- 
ous as to require no recommendation. Even casual ob- 
servation of educational activities in Africa, however, 
shows lamentable neglect of the fundamental need of the 
Native. The overwhelming majority of the Africans must 
live on and by the soil, but the schools make very little 
provision for training in this important element for life. 
Next to the effective use of the soil the most important 
activities are the simple handicrafts required in the 
kraals and villages. There are also the demands of com- 
mercial environments. These are more frequently sup- 
plied by the usual school instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The products of the schools are almost 
all destined for clerical positions and teaching in bush 
schools; commercial concerns and schools are calling for 
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a larger supply of graduates who are better prepared for 
their work. Important as demands of commercial and 
teaching positions are, the fundamental demands of the 
African masses are those that pertain to the cultivation 
of the soil and the improvement of the conditions of 
village life through simple handicraft. Hitherto these 
important elements of life have been taught by missions 
and government too largely as incidents to the food 
needs of the missions or the commercial demands of the 
colony. With a few notable exceptions there has been 
very little instruction in the cultivation of the soil or in 
the handicrafts. 


Use of the soil and animal life 


The British colonies require the Native teachers to 
take a limited amount of instruction in soil operations 
during their period of training. Some gardening instruc- 
tion is demanded by the program of the assisted schools 
of the British colonies. Some of the mission societies en- 
deavor to include instruction in gardening as a regular 
part of the school activities. A few mission societies have 
in recent years sent agricultural missionaries to Africa. 
Practically all mission stations maintain gardens in 
which pupils are required to work as a part of the work 
system of the institution. The sum-total of all that has 
been done in agriculture is, however, but a small begin- 
ning toward the training that is required to prepare the 
Native to make effective use of the soil. The following 
recommendations are offered as suggestions of the courses 
required in African schools: 

1. The school program should provide such instruc- 
tion in gardening as is necessary to develop skill in the 
cultivation of the soil and appreciation for the soil as 
one of the great resources of the world. In the classroom 
the study of the soil should rank with the most im- 
portant subjects of the curriculum. The practical work 
should be regarded as a part of the educational system 
and not demanded as the necessary drudgery of the 
institution. The aim should be to convince the pupil that 
cultivation of the soil is coworking with God. Closely 
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connected with appreciation of the soil is an under- 
_ standing of the importance of animal life to the welfare 
_ of the community. A few schools have aroused the pupils 
to an intelligent and helpful interest in the smaller 
animals that may be raised in the villages and open 
country. Schools the world over have largely neglected 
_ the essential place which these animals hold in relation 
to economic well-being and health. Teachers and pupils 
seem naturally to regard the larger and unusual animals 
as more worthy of consideration in the schools. The 
study of the elephant, the lion, or even the cat is pre- 
ferred to that of the fowl, the goat, or the pig. Among 
the most important educational contributions of schools 
like Tuskegee Institute in the United States has been the 
_ recognition secured by these schools for instruction in the 
care of farm animals, and especially for the smaller 
animals that are so essential to families of limited eco- 
nomic means. 
_ 3. Methods and practice of gardening, and the care 
_and breeding of small farm animals should be taught in 
the elementary grades of all schools. The proportion of 
time in schoolroom and in practice must be determined 
by the advancement of the pupil and the general condi- 
tions of the country and the people where the school is 
located. 

3. Special courses should be provided to supplement 

the general training of all the Native teachers who are 
to teach in the elementary schools. Such courses are now 
provided by the government in some of the British 
colonies. As yet, however, they are too limited in extent 
and not sufficiently practical. 
4. School departments in agriculture should be pro- 
vided for the advanced instruction of pupils who are to 
specialize in agriculture either as teachers in agriculture 
or as itinerant instructors. 


Handicrafts 


| Every pupil should be taught the special forms of 
hand skill required in his community, so that he may be 


able to use the materials available to make the conditions 
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of life healthful and comfortable. Such instruction 
should not be merely incidental to the needs of the sta- 
tion. Nor should it be regarded as merely for economic 
ends. It should be understood that the training of the 
hand involves a training of the mind and of the char- 
acter. The educational systems observed in Africa either 
omit all provision for the training of the hand or offer 
a formal instruction patterned after the manual training 
courses of the large urban schools of Europe or America. 
Four or five schools maintain shops in which a very small 
proportion of the pupils are taught rather highly tech- 
nical trades on the long-time apprenticeship basis. The 
primary handicraft needs of the Natives in Africa are 
those that will prepare every teacher and Native worker 
to go out into the little villages and teach the Natives 
how to make better use of the wood, clay, cane, hides, 
iron, or other products which may be discovered in suf- 
ficient quantities to be useful. Formal manual training 
is usually too far removed from the life of the simple 
people to serve any useful purpose. Skill in technical 
trades is chiefly valuable to the large commercial con- 
cerns owned by the white people. The following recom- 
mendations suggest the various forms of handicraft 
training which may be introduced into mission and 
government schools: 

1. The elementary classes of boys and girls should in- 
clude the regular instruction and practice in handwork 
with Native materials that may be used in the making 
of the simple implements of industry, the little conven- 
iences required in the home, or the articles to be used in 
recreation or play. The work should, of course, be graded 
according to the age and skill of the pupils. Preference 
should always be given to the articles used in the village 
as against those which may be sold to the white com- 
munity. It is important that the pupil shall realize that 
his skill should be applied to the improvement of his 
school as well as his home, not only in new construc- 
tion, but in the necessary repairs of dormitory, classroom, 
or even the homes in the neighborhood village. The 
training of girls should, of course, have regard especially © 
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for their responsibilities in the home. The older girls 
should give increasing attention to cooking, sewing, and 
other household work. 

g. The general instruction of teachers should be sup- 
plemented by as much training as possible in the handi- 
crafts in which the teacher is to lead both in his school 
and in the communities about the school. 

3. Every school system should include at least one 
school with a department of technical or industrial edu- 
cation giving specialized training, so that the pupils who 
attend it may become vocational teachers or mechanics in 
the industrial activities of the colony. 


PREPARATION FOR HOME LIFE 


_ The regular school systems of the world have rarely 
_ given adequate consideration to their responsibilities in 
_ preparing youth to become helpful members of the home. 
_ Increasing provision is now being made in the progres- 
_ sive schools of Europe and America to give young women 
special training in various forms of domestic life. But 
_ the responsibility of education is much wider than that 
_ provided by courses for young women in domestic science 
and domestic art. The home is recognized as one of the 
_most fundamental institutions of human society. There 
_are varied and vital responsibilities for both young and 
_old; the children and parents are members of the home. 
If the schools of the more advanced social groups have 
responsibilities for training that contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of home life, surely the schools for primitive 
peoples must make definite provision for the fulfillment 
_of this responsibility. Even though it be granted that the 
civilized home is self-sufficient, it must be admitted that 
the primitive family lacks many of the most vital requi- 
sites of healthful home life, including often even the de- 
_cencies that are required for the training of the children. 
The schools must therefore plan to make use of every 
school activity for the training of the youth in the essen- 
tials of home life. Boys as well as girls must be considered 
in planning the influences that are to form habits and 
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attitudes and to mould the youth for effective participa- 
tion in the making of homes. 

To be sure the home life of the missionaries and other 
Europeans and Americans who live among primitive 
people exercises a decided influence for good. Primitive 
people are imitative, and they copy the dress, the modes 
of eating, and the habits of life of those they see about 
them. Furthermore, missions and schools insist upon 
certain modes of behavior on the part of the Natives 
who come as pupils to the school, as members of the 
church, or even as employees. There is, however, very 
little provision for the regular instruction of the pupils 
in these vital elements of home life. Pupils and the com- 
munity in general are permitted to imitate without 
guidance, and the imitation is frequently ludicrous and 
even harmful. This applies especially to the adoption of 
European dress so badly adapted to the tropics. Condi- 
tions under which the pupils sleep and eat have received 
but slight consideration in the plans and policies of the 
schools. Very little effort is made to influence the build- 
ing of the structures in which they live or the arrange- 
ment of their villages. Most of these vital matters are 
left to the chance concern of a missionary who happens 
to have personal interest in such affairs or to the natural 
imitative qualities of the Native people. The regular 
program of the school tends to convince the pupil that 
the real purpose of the school is to teach the formal 
subjects of the schoolroom and that the elements of home 
life are only the incidents of the school life. The pupil 
therefore leaves the school with the conviction that his 
chief end in life is to impart the information he has 
received in the schoolroom. In suggesting the various 
forms of educational adaptation required, none seem 
more important than those that pertain to the participa- 
tion of both boys and girls in the improvement of home 
life. The more immediate needs in this direction are 
indicated herewith: 

1. Schools for Native peoples should provide such 
instruction as will convince the pupils that the home 
facilities for eating and sleeping must adhere to the 
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principles of health, sanitation, and comfort. This, of 
course, applies especially to boarding schools. ‘The extent 
to which these arrangements are neglected in some other- 
wise excellent schools has been properly described by 
some observers as shocking. Proper standards do not 
require the introduction of European furniture and 
European food, but rather the better use of existing 
facilities and the introduction of such improvements as 
health, comfort, and the higher standards of living taught 
in the school demand. The supervision of these facilities 
must be effective and equal to that in any other part of 
the school. 

2. Schools should endeavor to formulate a policy with 
regard to the clothing of their pupils. The thoughtless 
imitation of European clothing is evidently as unwise 
as the sweeping condemnation of the Native attitude 
with regard to clothes. Missionaries and government 
officials who have given thought to this matter are in- 
creasingly of the opinion that the Natives should be 
persuaded to wear a simple costume, possibly a one-piece 
garment quite loose about the upper arm and shoulders, 
and extending down in pantaloon form about the 
knees. The appearance and form of such a garment 
would resemble a loose-fitting tunic and pantaloons after 
the order of the “‘shorts’” worn by English officers in the 
tropics. Such a costume is subject to all the variety re- 
quired by individual taste or the demands of different 
occupations. 

In the preparation of youth for home life it is evident 
that the training of the girls is even more important than 
that of the boys. Missionaries and educational leaders in 
Africa are realizing more and more that village life cannot 
be effectively or permanently improved without a distinct 
elevation of African womanhood. Though the primitive 
state of the people emphasizes the superior authority of 
the men and accordingly provides educational oppor- 
tunities first of all for the boys, observers of African 
conditions are convinced that the influence of the 
women is far greater than is indicated by the conventions 
of the tribe or the village. Even in the general activities 
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of tribal life the women are frequently the controlling 
force. They have a large part, if not the largest part, in 
the economic life. In most of the pleasure activities they 
are probably the chief factors. Above all they control the 
character of the home and the training of the children. 

In view of the great importance of women in African 
life, it is rather surprising that missions and schools have 
not made more serious efforts to bring the girls into the 
schools and to provide suitable training for them. The 
chief reason for this apparent neglect is probably the 
indifference and sometimes the opposition of the Native 
people themselves to the education of their girls. Schools 
have followed the lines of least resistance, accepting the 
boys who have applied or who have been offered by the 
tribes. Several schools for Native girls were observed in 
the colonies visited. While they are few in number as 
compared with those for boys, the quality of adaptation 
in them is better than in the boys’ schools. A few are 
really notable for the effective character of their work, 
ranking among the best schools of Africa. For descrip- 
tions of these schools the reader is referred to the colonial 
chapters. The following suggestions indicate some of the 
main lines of development for the education of African 
women and girls: 

1. All school systems should make a special effort to 
bring to their schools a full proportion of the girls of the 
community. It is interesting to note the success of the 
Basel Mission Schools of the Gold Coast in this respect, 
the number of girls in these schools almost equalling the 
number of boys. This proportion may be attained by an 
appeal to the parents in behalf of the girls. In tribes 
where there is hostility to the education of young women, 
it may be necessary to build special schools like the one 
described at Aro Chuku, Nigeria, where the whole effort 
of the school is directed to the formation of better atti- 
tudes with regard to the life of women and girls. 

g. The plan of certain missions to maintain one or 
more boarding schools for girls should be encouraged. In 
such schools all the instruction and every activity in the 
institution can be planned directly for the special needs 
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of the young women. These schools will necessarily be 
concerned first of all with the preparation of food; sec- 
ond, with household comforts; third, with the care and 
feeding of children and the occupations that are suited 
to the interests and ability of women. 

3. Educational policy in Africa has hitherto been op- 
posed to coeducation in boarding schools. There is much 
to support this attitude. The first steps in the direction 
of coeducation are to be found in Lovedale in South 
Africa and in a few other schools where the institutions 
for the girls are located in different parts of the grounds, 
with coeducation activities limited to a few of the ad- 
vanced pupils. In the course of time it is probable that 
African schools will adopt the policy of coeducation now 
increasingly recognized throughout the world. The adop- 
tion of the coeducational arrangements must be condi- 
tioned upon very complete and effective supervision in 
every part of the school life. While the advantages of 
coeducation are real and substantial, the difficulties of 
supervision and organization are greatly increased. 


RECREATION OR THE USE OF LEISURE TIME 


Training in the proper use of leisure time is by no 
means a luxury. It is generally agreed that many natives 
are undermining their health and their morals through a 
failure to use their non-working time in activities that 
build up their bodies and their character. It is not 
enough to teach the Natives to work effectively. They 
must also be taught to play healthfully. Amusements that 
are physically or emotionally enervating should be re- 
placed by games that require skill and mental alertness 
and cooperation. It is well known that sex indulgence 
and wild forms of emotion are all too general in the life 
of primitive peoples. The African tribes are no excep- 
tion. Among the most effective methods of correcting the 
existing unfortunate and dangerous forms of amusements 
is the substitution of pleasure activities in which the Na- 
tive community can engage to the advantage of physical 
morals and morale. Some missions have already begun to 
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introduce natural and amusing games that have worked 
great good not only to the boys and girls but to the 
adults of village communities. The experience of mis- 
sions and government in the Philippine Islands demon- 
strates the ease with which pupils and communities may 
be taught to play with excellent results to the social 
groups. While European and American recreation will 
furnish many examples and suggestions, it will be neces- 
sary to study carefully the possibilities of adopting Na- 
tive games or modifying them so that the harmful may 
be eliminated and the helpful may be emphasized. 
Among the more fruitful fields of research in Native 
recreation are the games and ceremonies of tribal life. 


LANGUAGES OF INSTRUCTION 


No phase of educational adaptation requires more 
careful consideration than the languages of instruction. 
The multiplicity of Native dialects and languages in 
every African colony presents one of the most perplexing 
problems confronting those interested in the education 
of the Native Africans. Some of these languages are 
spoken by great masses of Natives. Others are used only 
by a very small number of people. Some of the languages 
are quite fully developed, with a considerable vocabu- 
lary, often capable of expressing subtle and delicate 
shades of meaning. Others are mere dialects, crude and 
inadequate to express even the simplest ideas of civiliza- 
tion. All this complexity of language is made more puz- 
zling by the general conviction that at least the Native 
leaders of Africa should know one European language 
as a means of access to the great accomplishments and 
inspirations of civilization. It is therefore necessary that 
educators determine at the start what the languages of 
instruction shall be in the schools entrusted to them. 

The elements to be considered in determining the 
languages of instruction are (1) that every people have 
an inherent right to their Native tongue; (2) that the 
multiplicity of tongues shall not be such as to develop 
misunderstandings and distrust among people who 
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should be friendly and cooperative; (3) that every group 
shall be able to communicate directly with those to whom 
the government is entrusted; and (4) that an increasing 
number of Native people shall know at least one of the 
languages of the civilized nations. In determining the 
weight of each of these elements it is of course necessary 
to ascertain the local conditions. It is clear that there is 
comparatively little, if any advantage, in the continua- 
tion of a crude dialect with practically no powers of ex- 
pression. It is also evident that the need for a common 
language is not essential to a large group of people 
speaking the same language and living under conditions 
that do not require much intercommunication. It may 
even be true that some one of the Native languages may 
be so highly developed as to make possible the transla- 
tion of the great works of civilization into that language. 
With due consideration for all of these elements and the 
modifying circumstances, the following recommendations 
are offered as suggestions to guide governments and edu- 
cators in determining the usual procedure in most Afri- 
can colonies: 

1. The tribal language should be used in the lower 
elementary standards or grades. 

2. A lingua franca of African origin should be intro- 
duced in the middle classes of the school if the area 
is occupied by large Native groups speaking diverse 
languages. 

3. The language of the European nation in control 
should be taught in the upper standards. 


CONVENTIONAL SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Even the usual subjects of instruction should not es- 
cape the tests of adaptation to the needs of the individual 
and of the community. The more important of these 
subjects are reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography 
in the elementary grades; the physical and social sciences, 
history, literature, and mathematics in the higher stand- 
ards. Hitherto these subjects have constituted the over- 
whelming proportion of the school curricula, and they 
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have been too largely taught on the traditional basis 
determined by the requirements of urban and commer- 
cial activities in Europe and America. Educational slay- 
ery has been painfully apparent both in the retention of 
certain conventional subjects that have excluded others 
much more applicable to life, and in the teaching of a 
subject content that should long ago have given way to 
results of modern research related to the life of the 
pupils. This has been especially noticeable in the cur- 
ricula of secondary schools, whose subjects have been 
determined by the demands of Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations in the British colonies, and matricu- 
lation requirements of European and American colleges 
and universities in other colonies. In defense of these 
secondary schools it must be stated that their course has 
been justified so far as it has been necessary to prepare 
Native students to meet the conventional requirements 
of professional schools in Europe and America. The un- 
fortunate element of the policy is that they have com- 
pelled all the secondary pupils to take subjects required 
only by the few who may proceed to European universi- 
ties. Thus the excessive emphasis on classical languages 
has excluded proper provision in physical science, social 
studies, and other phases of modern research so vital to 
humanity. 

It is not strange that educational workers from Europe 
and America should have transferred the methods and 
content of their home schools to Africa. Overwhelmed 
by the new responsibilities confronting them, these edu- 
cators were probably compelled to proceed with what 
they believed to be sound in their own countries. It 
requires time and ability to change educational methods. 
Many of them still have unquestioning faith in the sub- 
ject matter taught in the schools of their own childhood, 
and are inclined to doubt the wisdom of suiting their 
teachings to the special needs of a country and a people 
so different and in many respects so inferior to the 
civilized standards of their native lands. Whatever the 
justification of the methods followed by the pioneers of 
education, it is certain that the content of such elemen- 
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tary school subjects as arithmetic and reading should now 
be concerned with the problems and interests of Native 
villages and African life rather than with the arith- 
metical calculations of London, Paris, or New York. 
Wherever possible the African youth should have an 
opportunity to learn the achievements of men of Af- 
rican origin and to realize the wealth and beauty of 
their Native continent. ‘Though the literature con- 
cerning Africa is as yet relatively limited, there are 
books of international note concerning men of African 
origin and Europeans who have devoted their lives in 
behalf of Africa. Significant changes are now being made 
in the content of history. The stories of wars are no longer 
regarded as the most important features of the history 
of any people. Surely history courses for African pupils 
should help them to understand that the essential fea- 
tures of human development are rooted in the economic, 
social, and spiritual development of the people as a 
whole. The conventional subjects of the school curricula 
have evidently been too much concerned with the power 
of the pupil to exhibit knowledge rather than to under- 
stand the creative forces of life and to obtain such con- 
trol of these forces as to enable him to make his con- 
tribution to the prosperity and happiness of the world. 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The most important ends of education are the char- 
acter development and religious life of the pupils. The 
imparting of information and the development of any 
kind of skill are secondary to sound character and in- 
telligent religious faith. Every phase of adaptation de- 
scribed above presupposes a proper appreciation of char- 
acter development and religion as factors in the life of 
the individual. Every educational act should so far as 
possible contribute directly to the formation of sound 
habits of life. The teacher should have clearly in mind 
the habits that are especially required to correct, control, 
and guide the emotional activities characteristic of the 
African people. He should also know the superstitions, 
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traditions, and tribal customs that determine and limit 
the character life of the Native African. The simple 
virtues urged as educational ends by mission and gov- 
ernment teachers are perseverance, thoroughness, order, 
cleanliness, punctuality, thrift, temperance, self-control, 
reliability, honesty, and respect for parents. The devel- 
opment of these virtues is much more effectively accom- 
plished through sound habits resulting from days, weeks, 
and months of repetition, than through verbal exhorta- 
tion. The school life of the pupils, including the dormi- 
tory and boarding necessities, the forms of recreation, 
and the use of biographies of great personalities, espe- 
cially those of African origin, are among the most effective 
means of character development. 

Most fundamental of all is the recognition of the 
power of religion in education and in life. The Native 
African is intensely religious according to his own ideas 
of religion. He has a vivid consciousness of unknown 
forces controlling his life. Unfortunately this conscious- 
ness is too frequently that of a horrible fear that limits 
his life and frequently compels him even to be cruel to 
himself and to those about him. Christian education must 
change this natural interest of the African so that he may 
understand that God has a fatherly interest in him and 
in every phase of his life and seeks to help him to the 
best of life. The Christian religion cannot therefore be 
limited to the Sunday services or the devotional exercises 
at the opening of school or even to the teaching of the 
Bible. Every school activity should contribute to a more 
real appreciation of God in life. The teaching of health 
is the teaching of a proper regard for the body, described 
by Paul as “the temple of the Holy Spirit.” The cultiva- 
tion of the soil is coworking with God. Thus every 
school act and every act in life should have a religious 
significance. Education is therefore not merely the im- 
parting of facts but the interpretation of Divinity in 
human affairs. While the love of God can be understood 
even by the unlearned, there is no limit to the education 
required to understand the extent and variety of God’s 
love in the world. 
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ADAPTATION IN COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


The student of the social significance of education is 
often surprised by the failure of many educators to un- 
derstand the meaning of the term “community school.” 
The term seems especially novel to those who have been 
trained in European schools. It is probable that the pio- 
neer conditions through which America has only recently 
passed explain the larger influence accorded to the school 
in the community life of America. In the older civiliza- 
tion of Europe the school has been but one of many 
institutions sharing the responsibility for the general de- 
velopment of the social group in which it was placed. 
The division of educational responsibility in Europe 
assigned to the school a comparatively limited field of 
responsibility for certain facts and activities which the 
pupils were supposed to have as equipment for life in 
their communities. The school activities were further 
determined by the fact that they were usually located in 
urban areas. In pioneer America, on the contrary, the 
school had almost a monopoly of the training of the 
youth and to some extent of the community. Its location 
in the open country amidst an agricultural people re- 
sulted in a number of changes in its curriculum and its 
general policies. Even though these changes were often 
the result of unconscious recognition of its rural environ- 
ment, they have been none the less real. In recent years 
students of education have recognized the importance of 
these rural adaptations and they have encouraged and 
even urged their extension into every part of the coun- 
try. The value of the rural applications of education was 
also discovered in connection with the training of the 
Negroes in the rural districts of the southern states of 
America. It is probable that the methods of rural educa- 
tion organized by Hampton and Tuskegee, and extended 
by such educational agencies as the General Education 
Board, the Jeanes and Slater Funds, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, are the most significant 
of all for those who have the responsibility for the educa- 
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tion of colonial Africa. Students of the community ex- 
tensions of education will do well to study the methods 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
great agricultural colleges of the United States and Can- 
ada, and the rural movements in behalf of American 
Negroes. 

The urban character of much of the educational work 
in Africa has been discussed in connection with the edu- 
cation of the individual. The urban influence is even 
more apparent in the lack of community extensions to 
the Native villages. The disregard of the agricultural and 
village needs of the interior country was further em- 
phasized by the fact that the mission and government 
schools were usually started in the coast towns and cities. 
Native teachers were trained under conditions resem- 
bling those of the European cities from which mission- 
aries and government officials had come. So prevalent is 
this condition in some of the West Coast colonies as to 
cause the governor of one of the French colonies to 
express the wish to the Education Commission that mis- 
sions and schools could have entered the colony from 
the interior rather than through the coast cities. In this 
connection it must be recognized that the unfortunate 
elements of urban communities are by no means limited 
to the urban character of the schools. Too frequently the 
coast cities include conditions that make for the degen- 
eration of the Native people who come to live in them. 
At best they are likely to develop false notions of life 
and a permanent separation from the Native life of the 
interior. Fortunately a number of missions in different 
parts of Africa have begun their work in the interior. 
The advantage of their location is emphatically apparent 
even to the casual observer. Such approaches to the 
African colonies should be encouraged. It must be said, 
however, that even these interior stations too often 
reflect the urban origin of their educational methods. 
In urging the adaptations of education to community 
needs it is to be remembered that rural and urban com- 
munities are alike to be considered. Native Africans are 
living under both urban and rural conditions and re- 
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quire education suited to their life needs in both situa- 
tions. The emphasis given above to the rural community 
is due to the fact that Africa is overwhelmingly rural in 
character and that urban education has been superim- 
posed upon rural areas. Nor is it to be understood that 
education is to be so specialized as to make it impossible 
for the youth of one section to enter effectively into the 
activities of another. The following illustrations of educa- 
tional adaptation in rural and urban communities are 
presented as suggestive of school activities that may be 
modified to suit the needs of African life. 


RURAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


The first step in the adaptation of education to the 
needs of rural communities is a genuine appreciation of 
the importance of rural life in the general development 
of Africa. The following words of General Armstrong, 
founder of Hampton Institute, are even more applicable 
to African conditions than they were to those of the 
American Negro when they were spoken: 


The temporal salvation of Negroes for some time to come 
is to be won out of the ground. Teaching and farming go 
well together in the present condition of things. The teacher- 
farmer is the man for the times. He is essentially an educator 
throughout the year. 


Next to a genuine appreciation of rural life is the 
demand for a clearly defined program of school and 
community activities for the improvement of the African 
villages. Recommendations have been offered in a previ- 
ous section for the training of the individual in the effec- 
tive use of the rural environment. In addition to the 
training of the individual, it is important that the school 
shall be organized so that its activities also extend out 
into the homes and institutions of the community. A 
complete program for rural education may also require 
the assistance of educational activities that are planned 
and supported by the government or private concerns 
not immediately responsible for the schools. There is 
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indeed a possibility that the variety and extent of com- 
munity responsibilities may overwhelm the school. For 
this reason it is well to keep clearly in mind the re- 
sources of the schools and to limit the activities planned 
so that the impossible will not be attempted. The types 
of educational activities that have been successfully tried 
in some parts of Africa or other continents are described 
herewith: 

1. Every part of the school curriculum may be made 
to contribute to an increased respect for and interest in 
the rural environment of the school. Reading lessons 
may include appreciation of the substantial worth and 
beauty of the open country. Arithmetic may give liberal 
portions of time to calculations related to the transac- 
tions of the village market and the economic elements of 
agricultural exchange. Illustrations might be given of 
rural schools in different parts of the world that have 
made their curricula vital by bringing into the school- 
room the actual problems of the field, the dairy, the 
barn, the market, and the home. There are also the 
economic and social advantages of roads and the practi- 
cal problems of engineering in the building of highways 
and bridges. The study of hygiene and sanitation in the 
open country invites the best thought of pupil and 
teacher. In the boarding school the community lessons 
can be used to even greater advantage than in the day 
school. The extent of the interchange between the 
school and the community is limited only by the strength 
and ingenuity of the teacher and the possibilities of the 
school plant. The desire to make the school conscious of 
the community must never make the teacher liable to 
the charge of superficiality or artificiality in the tasks 
undertaken. 

2. The natural outcome of a school whose curriculum 
reflects genuine interest in its community is the organiza- 
tion of activities without the schoolroom that blend inti- 
mately with the life of the groups from whom the pupils 
come. The appearance and state of repair of the school 
building and the order and neatness of the schoolyard 
will be such as to exert an influence on those who pass 
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by. The schoolroom type will give way to the school- 
home type. To the classroom there will be added rooms 
where home activities will be taught. The teacher’s home 
may become a part of the school plant. Teachers and 
pupils will combine in an effort to work out the lessons 
of the home, the garden, the playground, and every phase 
of rural life. ‘Thus will the school-home merge into the 
village homes and become a leaven for the transforma- 
tion of the community. 

3. Probably the most unique form of community edu- 
cation in rural districts is the “Movable School” used so 
effectively by Tuskegee Institute in carrying the influ- 
ence of that great institution among the American Ne- 
groes of the rural districts. The school has had various 
forms in the course of its development and it is still 
used in different ways to suit the needs of different com- 
munities as well as to suit the equipment and personnel 
of the institution responsible for the undertaking. The 
following quotations present the essential elements of 
the school as they have appeared to competent ob- 
servers: * 


The first step in planning for a Movable School is to send 
out an agent to a neighboring community to arrange for the 
coming of the school. This agent consults the local preacher, 
the teacher, and other community leaders. The plan is ex- 
plained to them and they agree to begin the school on a 
certain day, and to continue it for three, four, or five, days as 
circumstances permit. The time is selected with due regard 
for the weather and the condition of the crops. As the farm 
homes in America are usually widely distributed, the distance 
varying from a half-mile to a mile apart, a farm home is 
selected as the center for the demonstration. The farmer and 
his wife agree to have every part of their home and their 
farm used as a laboratory for the occasion. Notices are then 
sent out to all the farmers situated at convenient distances 
from the scene of the school. At the time agreed the teachers 
arrive and the people assemble to share in the demonstrations 
to be made. The teachers have brought with them a variety 
of equipment, including whitewash, paints, and brushes; a 


* Chiefly from a statement furnished by Mrs. A. W. Wilkie, of 
the Gold Coast, Africa. 
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churn and milk tester; farm implements; first-aid equipment; 
and other articles that may be useful in explaining the simple 
needs of the home and the farm. Sometimes they bring with 
them specimens of farm animals that can conveniently be 
brought. ... 

The one which we saw had been in operation for three days 
when we arrived, and already much had been set a-going. We 
reached the place in the morning about 10:30, after a long 
motor ride over a very rough and dusty road. Turning in at 
the gate and up a sandy path, the car stopped under a tree 
and we got out. Before us was the house, a wooden one with 
two rooms and a central and front veranda. It was in a rather 
dilapidated condition, and we saw a group of men busy repair- 
ing the steps and putting in a new support for the roof, under 
the direction of a teacher. After greeting we passed on to the 
open central veranda where a number of women and girls 
were busy at different things under the superintendence of a 
female teacher. Two or three were working on a bedquilt, 
some more were rebottoming chairs with cornshuck rope, 
others were making cornshuck straw hats or bags. On a shelf 
at the side were various articles that they had been taught to 
make on previous days—mugs with handles, made from old 
tins, home-made fly-switches, sieves, dishmops, fly-traps of 
resin and castor oil, scoops and lots of other small things, as 
neat and ingenious as could be. There were also some basins 
with holes, which they had been taught to mend with melted 
rubber rings off old bottles, and a fireless cooker. No material 
was used except what all of them could find in and around 
their own homes. 

Passing out at the back, we wandered over to where a group 
of men were standing. Two boards were nailed to a strong 
tree and a saw was fixed very simply between them. One man 
was setting it and the others watching with great interest. 
They had never before dreamt of doing anything to a saw 
which had lost its edge, but had just gone on using it as it 
was. It was a new idea to them to renew it. Presently the 
teacher called all the men round him and began giving a 
lesson in stacking potatoes. He started by asking if any of 
them ever found his potatoes rotting, and one after another 
said sadly, “Sure!” “Yes, I did!” Very sympathetically the 
teacher drew from them details of how they did their stack- 
ing, and led them on to see where the fault lay. Then he 
proceeded to prepare a model stacking pit and showed them 
how to use it. He invited questions, and answered patiently 
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till the subject was thoroughly understood. From that they all 
moved on to a tree where they had an object lesson in prun- 
ing, much to the dismay of the old farmer whose tree was so 
drastically treated, and after that they were taken on to 
continue a lesson on sanitary outhouses which had been begun 
the day before, and another on how to make a model hen- 
house. 

We wandered back to the house to see how things were 
going there, and found the teacher calling all the women 
together to learn how to preserve eggs. Earlier in the morn- 
ing they had been shown how to sterilize the bottles, spoons, 
etc.—and now everything was ready. First she drew from them 
by questions how they sometimes had far too many eggs, and 
other times “couldn’t get them nohow,” and led them round 
to seeing the wisdom of providing in the fat times for the 
lean times. Then in the simplest way she showed them how 
to preserve the eggs in water-glass, using only things which 
every one of them would have. 

Leaving them again for the men, they were found deep in 
a lesson on how to choose corn for seed, and after that again 
came a demonstration on fertilizing the soil, another on 
making a decent path from the gate to the door, with some 
shrubs planted for decoration. 

At this stage “feeding-time” arrived, and from every corner 
baskets were produced. All the women had brought enough 
for themselves and their husbands and a little over, so there 
was no stint. Children also appeared on the scene bringing 
baskets, many of them carrying the little mugs they had been 
taught to make from old tins. They were inordinately proud 
of these! We lunched on cold chicken and excellent pumpkin 
pie, cake, and fruit. We noticed one old man sitting near us 
who was so delighted with his newly-set saw that he started 
trying its edge on a ladder, and he was so overjoyed with its 
efficiency that he had made quite a deep score before he 
thought of the ladder’s feelings! 

For our benefit, as we had to leave early, a programme of 
games which should have come later in the day, was taken 
after lunch. The teacher started by a few simple words about 
the importance of good healthy play as well as work, and 
then there was a men’s race, in which they had to take off 
their boots and run in their socks, coming back to where 
their boots were, and picking out their own from the muddled 
heap into which they had meantime been stirred, put them 
on and lace them up. When one saw the mixture of sand 
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and boots one almost expected a protest, instead of which 
several who had stood by watching insisted on joining in too, 
and the whole-hearted fervor with which they entered into 
the search for their boots, and the breathless haste with 
which they laced them up, showed how thoroughly they en- 
joyed the fun. They were taught another excellent game of 
ball, which gave good exercise, much amusement, and a 
splendid opportunity of training them to lose a game grace- 
fully. At the end they were asked not only to pass on all that 
they were learning day by day but to teach others these games, 
and to have a good lively half-hour of play every evening on 
their-own farms. 

We left feeling that it would have been worth coming 
hundreds of miles only to see that mass of eager dark faces 
in which a new joy of life and work was dawning with the 
coming of the knowledge brought to them by this wonderful 
“Moving School.” 


These descriptions indicate the variety of influences 
that are possible when the teaching force and equip- 
ment are ample. If this method is undertaken by the 
colonial governments in Africa or by the strong mission 
boards the activities may be as numerous as the needs of 
the African village require. The clustering of the Natives 
in villages is a real advantage for the application of the 
plan in Africa as against the widely distributed farm 
homes in America. It is to be hoped that the movable- 
school plan may be made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the colonial departments of agriculture, health, 
public works, and education with mission boards and 
possibly also with commercial concerns. It would be un- 
fortunate, however, if the larger form of movable school 
should discourage the application of the principle in 
small movable schools possible to the institutions with 
only two teachers available for extension work. The suc- 
cess of the plan does not depend on the variety of the 
undertakings but upon the skill of one or two itinerant 
teachers who will go out from the central school to the 
distant villages and teach by doing the simple elements 
of life needed by the men, women, and children. 

4. The most important effort for the improvement of 
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the rural community is known in America as the “farm- 
demonstration movement.” The plan was originated by 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, a remarkable agricultural states- 
man, whose work was made possible through the financial 
aid and educational leadership of the General Education 
Board. The economic value of the plan was made clear to 
the nation, and for some years past it has been adopted by 
the United States Government as one of its most im- 
portant efforts in behalf of the farmers of America. ‘The 
purpose of the movement is the increase of the produc- 
tivity of the soil, undoubtedly the most important end 
in any country. The fundamental element in the plan 
is the principle that the most effective way of teaching 
good farming is to prevail upon one farmer in every 
neighborhood to cultivate an acre of his land according 
to scientific methods of agriculture. The effect of such a 
plan has been that the farmer with the demonstration 
acre extends the plan to the remainder of his farm and 
the neighboring farmers soon follow his example. It has 
been shown that such an experimental plat is much more 
effective than the distribution of printed matter or even 
explanations by traveling lecturers. The economic and 
educational significance of the farm-demonstration 
movement is now gradually becoming understood. Com- 
munities have lifted themselves out of poverty. Schools 
and churches and roads have been built. The general 
average of community welfare has been elevated in many 
rural districts. Schoo] men have been impressed with the 
value of actual demonstration in instruction and the 
schools are requiring that pupils shall “learn by doing.” 
The details of the plan have been vividly presented by 
B. D. Gibson in the International Review of Missions 
for July, 1921: 


The agent first locates the strategic points in his district, 
then makes inquiries in these places and finds out in each a 
man who is approachable, open to new ideas, who enjoys a 
certain standing among his fellows and whose land is accessi- 
ble to a large number of the neighbors. He talks to this man 
and persuades him to try the experiment of cultivating a 
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patch of his land on new methods. This farmer is called a 
“demonstrator.” The agent then visits him once a month and 
the demonstrator cultivates his plot under the agent’s close 
direction. The surrounding farmers come to the field and 
meet the agent when he comes. Some give in their names as 
willing to experiment also and they are enrolled as “coop- 
erators.” They watch the experiment and when they see the 
increased yield under new methods they begin to think there 
must be something in it after all. The agent drives home the 
lessons by getting statistical returns of the yield and profits 
from farms run on the ordinary methods, compares them with 
the figures received from the demonstrator’s plats, and sets out 
a statement which appeals to the most conservative. 


5. Closely connected with the farm-demonstration 
movement is that known as the “home-demonstration 
movement.” The purpose is to enlist the interest of the 
women and the girls in all that pertains to the economic 
and social welfare of the home and the community. The 
plan has been very successful in the inculcation of sound 
ideas of sanitation, thrift, and morality. The essential 
features of the movement are given in the following 
quotation from the article referred to above: 


At first there were only men agents, but it was not long 
before it was realized that the rural problems could not be 
solved without the women, that it was no use showing the 
farmer how to make more money from his crops if his wife 
did not know how to improve the standard of living at home 
and benefit from the extra money. The women agents are 
chiefly concerned with all that affects the home. There has 
thus been developed a second branch of the rural extension 
work, namely, home demonstration. As the men are engaged 
in showing the farmer how to grow more and better corn, the 
women agents are showing his wife how to cook it better, 
how to balance meals and vary dishes. The home garden 
usually falls into the woman’s province and the woman agent 
gives hints as to how it can be made to yield food all the year 
round and how the vegetables can be preserved for seasons 
when they are scarce. These home-demonstration agents are 
mostly women who have been teachers and who have taken a 
short special-training course in addition to their teacher 
training. The organization corresponds exactly to that of the 
men, namely, state agents with county agents under them, 
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and they work in the closest cooperation with them under the 
state extension work director. 

The woman agent brings new ideas for labor-saving and 
money-saving—simple suggestions for making out of the 
common materials that abound on every farm some of the 
necessaries that would otherwise have to be bought at much 
expense and trouble from the distant town, and even some of 
the comforts which would otherwise be unknown. She holds 
demonstrations at the home of one of the farmers, and the 
neighbors come bringing their share of the necessary materials 
so that each may make the experiment for herself and prove 
its value. Occasions often arise also which enable the agent 
to give suggestions as to the general care of the home, ventila- 
tion, and care of the sick. She also organizes poultry clubs 
for women and girls, the members reporting at each meeting 
the success of their work, the number of eggs, and the number 
of chickens raised. 


6. To complete the circle of the rural family, the 
schools and the government have combined to encourage 
the organization of farm-makers’ clubs for the boys. 
These clubs are divided into two classes, those that are 
concerned with the growing of crops and those that have 
to do with the raising of livestock. The crop clubs in- 
clude the staple articles of production in the neighbor- 
hood. The livestock clubs give special attention to the 
small animals that can easily be maintained by farmers 
of small means. The application of this plan in the 
neighborhood of Tuskegee Institute is well described in 
the following paragraph from the article already quoted: 


There are boys’ pig and corn clubs organized under the 
supervision of a state club agent for Negro boys. These clubs 
are carried on by the men county agents with the assistance 
of the rural school teacher and in holiday time of a local 
leader. Each boy gets his father to let him have a little pig 
or a small plot of ground or both. The boy is then responsible 
for the purchase of food and seed and for the subsequent 
welfare of his pig or corn plot. He keeps a record of all 
transactions, and the final profit goes into his own pocket. 
Prizes are often given for the finest pig and the largest num- 
ber of bushels of corn per acre. Last summer the Alabama 
agents were asked to pick out the brightest boys and girls 
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in their clubs and bring them up to Tuskegee for ten days for 
a short course of agricultural instruction. Ninety-five came 
and for those ten days were part of the institution. The im- 
pression was profound and a large number stayed on as regu- 
lar students. They had many of them come up from the 
backwoods and had heard very little before of Tuskegee, and 
its work and ideals. 


7. In connection with the activities above described it 
is urged that provision be made for the religious life of 
the rural community. Such schools as ‘Tuskegee and other 
institutions concerned with the welfare of the American 
Negro recognize fully the importance of religion as a 
fundamental force in such movements as the movable 
school, farm and home demonstration, and rural clubs. 
The missions in Africa will, of course, make religion the 
most vital part of their plans. The important considera- 
tion in organizing the economic, social, and educational 
movements recommended is that they shall be made to 
contribute directly to the religious life of the rural com- 
munity. In the most successful of these activities in 
America the religious leader of the community is always 
an essential factor. Schools and clubs work with religious 
organizations and contribute to their influence for the 
spiritual growth of the Native village. 

Though village conditions in Africa differ in many 
respects from those in America where these activities 
have had great influence for the improvement of rural 
life, the resemblances are sufficiently numerous and real 
to warrant the belief that the plans above described may 
be adapted to colonial conditions in Africa. Some ob- 
servers who know Africa and who have visited certain 
sections of the American states where the Negroes form a 
large proportion of the population have maintained that 
the conditions are strikingly similar. This is notably true 
of St. Helena Island off the coast of South Carolina, 
where the population is composed of 6,000 Negroes and 
only 50 white people. The belief in the possibilities of 
these plans for Africa is further supported by numerous 
activities which missions and governments have already 
begun in some of the colonies. 


| 
| 
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URBAN COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


Though conventional school curricula are largely based 
upon the demands of urban life and commercial activi- 
ties, there is ample need for adapting the school work to 
the daily life of the urban groups. The various reforms 
urged on behalf of the city schools of Europe and Amer- 
ica are evidence of dissatisfaction with the curricula and 
influence of the present school systems. The demands 
for change have come from those who are conscious of 
the dangers to health and morals arising from the con- 
gestion of population, of the discontent created by the 
group who enter “blind-alley occupations” and are there- 
fore not prepared to share effectively in the industries 
of the city, and of many other perplexities that are pe- 
culiar to the ever-increasing masses of the cities. 

Fortunately the urban groups of Africa are compara- 
tively few in number. They are, however, of real sig- 
nificance in the life of every colony. As the commercial 
and political headquarters they exert a wide and vital 
influence upon the interior peoples. The Education 
Commission was warned by the thoughtful leaders of 
both the Natives and the Europeans that the urban 
groups must be helpfully educated or they would be- 
come the “poison centers’ of every political area in 
Africa. The effective application of the recommendations 
for the education of the individual will undoubtedly re- 
sult in many improvements of the curricula now pre- 
vailing in too many of the schools visited in the coast 
and interior towns and cities. Recent developments in 
the cities of Europe and America offer suggestions of 
considerable value to those responsible for the education 
and training in African towns and cities. The more im- 
portant of these are: 

1. The school curriculum, at present based so largely 
upon tradition and the demands of special classes in 
large cities in Europe, should provide increasingly for 
the immediate needs of the urban groups in African 
towns. The possibilities of the African city should first of 
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all be imparted to the African youth. Every subject in 
the curriculum should as far as possible help the youth 
to realize the responsibility of political and commercial 
centers of population to the interior tribes. They should 
further be led to understand that the ultimate success of 
their cities really depends upon the sound development 
of the interior areas. It should not be possible for a 
pupil to complete his education without a real apprecia- 
tion of such urban problems as housing, municipal sani- 
tation, recreation, vocational opportunities. 

2. The school building and equipment should be used 
not only throughout the short day sessions, but for 
continuing the education of those who work in the day 
and are free only in the evening hours for instruction 
and recreation. The teacher should be trained so that he 
may be a “social worker” acquainted with the home from 
which the pupils have come and aware of the opportuni- 
ties for which the pupil must be prepared. Thus will the 
urban schools of Africa share the functions of the pro- 
gressive urban schools of Europe and America. Emphatic 
warning must however be given to those who are re- 
sponsible for the policies of the urban schools that the 
recognition of these vital responsibilities of the teacher 
and of the school requires an increase in staff as well as 
in equipment. 

3. Of the various European and American activities 
concerned with the improvement of the people living in 
towns and cities, possibly the most urgent for African 
towns are those that relate to housing and home life. It 
is evident that primitive peoples coming to the cities and 
towns of Africa are subjected to severe strains of adjust- 
ment as they endeavor to change from the simple condi- 
tions of kraal and village to the crowded streets and 
houses of urban areas. The wretched conditions of life 
observed in many West Coast and South African towns 
are emphatic evidences of the need for active plans for 
the improvement of housing as well as for the training 
of Native people in the care of the home. Good begin- 
nings were observed in Durban, Johannesburg, and a 
few other places. The Durban Hostel for Native Girls 
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and Women and the Helping Hand Club for Native 
Girls are excellent illustrations of efforts in this direc- 


_ tion. Hostel and housing provisions for Natives in Dur- 


ban and Bloemfontein are types of municipal provision 
that should be considered by every African city. The 
religious and educational work of missions and govern- 
ments cannot succeed until it includes plans for the 


_ systematic improvement of the home life of the Native 


groups. The neglect of these groups will inevitably result 
in the formation of ghettos, breeding disease and im- 
morality not only for the contamination of the city, but 
for the degradation of interior Native areas. Possibly the 
most helpful influence for the correction of the internal 
conditions of the home is the maintenance of well- 
trained visiting nurses who are capable of giving first-aid 
and of teaching methods of sanitation and general care 
of the home. Such a visitor would help the girls and the 
mothers in dealing with the puzzling questions of their 
life. They could offer many suggestions as to the use of 
the limited wage and teach many helpful lessons with 
regard to the care of the children. They might possibly 
follow the example of American and European cities in 
bringing together groups of women and girls to learn the 
simple but vital lessons of home life in ways resembling 
those of the movable schools in the rural areas. _ 

4. A second responsibility of the urban community is 


provision for helpful and healthful recreation. The 
change from the open-air amusements of tribal life to the 
temptations and irritations of town crowds is fraught 
with many and serious dangers to the morals and morale 


of the Native groups. The large expenditures of money 
and the increasing consideration given to the public 
amusements in the municipalities of Europe and America 
point to a similar need in African cities. Provisions of 
this character are fairly well supplied for the white 
groups in some of the cities, but there is very little pro- 
vision for the Natives. The comparatively short hours of 
labor possible in tropical climate leave long periods of 
time for idleness. Even the Native clerks whose educa- 
tion and income make possible the organization of some 
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forms of recreation on their own initiative have as yet 
drifted on without aid or suggestion as to methods for 
the effective use of leisure time. The primitive masses are 
helpless to plan recreation under the strange conditions 
to which they have drifted or been brought by commer- 
cial or industrial arrangements. The results are fre- 
quently most lamentable and even tragic. A few begin- 
nings have been made to correct these conditions and to 
provide the necessary recreation. Possibly the best ex- 
amples of these beginnings are those conducted by the 
religious and social agencies of Johannesburg. These in- 
clude the Bantu Men’s Social Center, the cinematograph 
in mining compounds, and other forms of helpful amuse- 
ment for Native people. Durban is also experimenting 
with different forms of control and encouragement of 
places where people meet for recreation and refresh- 
ment. The subject deserves the best thought of those who 
are concerned with the direction of Native life in Afri- 
can cities. 

5. The crowding of primitive people with very little 
industrial skill and unaccustomed to the continued labor 
required in urban occupations has been very detrimental 
to the health and morals of Native groups. Some indus- 
trial concerns have been compelled to give thought to 
the needs of their laborers. These efforts are negligible, 
however, both in quantity and quality. They can scarcely 
be called beginnings. It is imperative that government, 
commercial and industrial concerns, and missions shall 
unite in the formulation and maintenance of plans for 
the care and training of the Native workers. It should 
not be difficult to organize part-time classes and night 
schools for the training of laborers in the occupations re- 
quired by industrial and commercial activities. Organiza- 
tions resembling European employment bureaus should 
be provided to assist Native men and women to find 
suitable occupations and to advise them. Such organiza- 
tions could offer advice and even protection wherever it 
was needed. In its best forms the system of Native passes 
required by some of the South African provinces is an 
effort to serve some of the purposes of the employment 
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_ bureau. The mismanagement of the system in so many 
instances has developed strong antipathy to this form of 
control, however. It is believed that the employment 
bureau managed wisely and with the active cooperation 
of Native leadership would be welcomed by the Native 
people as a sound effort to improve present conditions 
of labor and to fit them for advancement to positions for 
which they are prepared by experience and training. 
6. No phase of Native life in urban areas requires 
more serious consideration than the provision for reli- 
gious instruction and guidance. Some of the missions 
have made extensive provision of churches and Sunday 
_ Schools. This is notably true in cities and towns of the 
_ West Coast. The work of the missions could undoubt- 
edly be greatly strengthened by the adoption of methods 
- similar to those now so successfully carried on by Young 
_Men’s Christian Associations and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations in Europe and America. 


4. British Educational Policy 


On the eve of World War I, missionary—educators and 
colonial education officers alike were expressing increas- 
ing concern over the state of education in Africa. While 
missionary efforts in some areas of the continent had had 
a continuous history of over 150 years, these efforts had 
been poorly co-ordinated and had reflected a predisposi- 
tion to build in Africa replicas of the European or Amer- 
ican model. In the view of many educators, both mission- 
aries and government officers, there was a disparity be- 
tween the education being offered young Africans and 
the kind of education appropriate to the social setting in 
which they lived. 

At the end of the war, the criticism, now more articu- 
late and better organized, became more insistent. The 
appeal by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America to the Phelps-Stokes Fund was one manifesta- 
tion of the renewed concern. In England, the Education 
Committee of the Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland submitted to the Secretary of 
State a memorandum that included a recommendation 
for the establishment of a permanent educational ad- 
visory committee within the Colonial Office. Following a 
conference which was held at the Colonial Office in June 
1923 to consider the memorandum, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies appointed the Advisory Committee on 
Native Education in the British Tropical African De- 
pendencies. After a careful study of the African educa- 
tional scene, the committee published its recommenda- 
tions in 1925 in a memorandum entitled Education 
Policy in British Tropical Africa. According to one 
authority, the memorandum “represents the foundation 
stone of educational effort in British tropical depend- 
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encies.”* While the committee was to serve merely as 
an advisory body, it did establish important guidelines 
for the overall development of education in the British 
dependencies. 

In 1935, a second major policy statement was pub- 
lished by the Advisory Committee. The Memorandum on 
the Education of African Communities emphasized the 
role the school could play in community improvement 
and suggested that a sound policy must encourage Afri- 
can initiative, self-help, and responsibility. Nine years 
later, the concept of rural reconstruction was expanded 
in a memorandum entitled Mass Education in African 
Society. The memorandum urged that emphasis be 
placed on educating the “whole community,” and that 
villages be encouraged to help themselves through vol- 
untary effort. Education for Citizenship in Africa, pub- 
lished in 1948, was the final general report on education 
in the African territories. Here, the committee argued 
that mass education would be valuable only insofar as it 
trained young Africans to become responsible citizens of 
free countries. 

While the reports, taken together, outlined a general 
educational policy for the territories, there was no mem- 
orandum dealing specifically with the problem of second- 
ary education. Individual territories established high 
schools according to local needs and with a view to pre- 
paring students for the examinations administered by 
the Cambridge Examination Syndicate. Starting in 1936, 
the committee published a series of reports concerning 
higher education; these established basic principles for 
the future development of universities in the African 
dependencies.t While secondary and higher education 
influenced only a small minority, the more general re- 


*L. J. Lewis, Educational Policy and Practice in British Tropical 
Areas (London: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1954), p. 14. 

t See, for example, Higher Education in East Africa (London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1937); Report of the Commission on 
Higher Education in the Colonies (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1945); Report of the Commission of Higher Education in 
West Africa (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1945). 
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ports of 1925, 1935, 1944, and 1948 were intended to 
affect the majority of African youth; together, they con- 
stitute a clear statement of the objectives of British 
educational policy on the continent. 


Education Policy 
in British Tropical Africa* 


MEMORANDUM 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA 


As a result on the one hand of the economic develop- 
ment of the British African Dependencies, which has 
placed larger revenues at the disposal of the Administra- 
tions, and on the other hand of the fuller recognition of 
the principle that the Controlling Power is responsible 
as trustee for the moral advancement of the native popu- 
lation, the Governments of these territories are taking 
an increasing interest and participation in native educa- 
tion, which up to recent years has been largely left to 
the Mission Societies. 

In view of the widely held opinion that the results of 
education in Africa have not been altogether satisfactory, 
and with the object of creating a well-defined educa- 
tional policy, common to this group of Dependencies— 
comprising an area of over 214 million square miles with 
a population of approximately 40 million—the Secretary 
of State decided in 1923 to set up an Advisory Committee 
on Education in British Tropical Africa. 

The Committee feels that it has now reached a point 

* Advisory Committee on Native Education in the British Tropi- 


cal African Dependencies, Education Policy in British Tropical 
Africa (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1925), pp. 3-8. 
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at which it is possible to formulate the broad principles 
which in its judgment should form the basis of a sound 
educational policy, and with the approval of His Maj- 
esty’s Government, set forth these views to the local 
Governments, together with some indication of the 
methods by which they should be applied. 

The following outline has accordingly been drawn up. 
Supplementary memoranda on special subjects may be 
added from time to time. 


ENCOURAGEMENT AND CONTROL 
OF VOLUNTARY EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


Government welcomes and will encourage all volun- 
tary educational effort which conforms to the general 
policy. But it reserves to itself the general direction of 
educational policy and the supervision of all Educa- 
tional Institutions, by inspection and other means. 


COOPERATION 


Cooperation between Government and other educa- 
tional agencies should be promoted in every way. With 
this object Advisory Boards of Education should be set 
up in each Dependency upon which such agencies and 
others who have experience in social welfare should be 
accorded representation. These Boards would be advisory 
to the Government, and would include senior officials of 
the Medical, Agricultural, and Public Works Depart- 
ments, together with missionaries, traders, settlers, and 
representatives of native opinion, since education is 
intimately related to all other efforts, whether of Govern- 
ment or of citizens, for the welfare of the community. 
The Board should be supplemented in the provinces by 
Educational Committees. 


ADAPTATION TO NATIVE LIFE 


Education should be adapted to the mentality, apti- 
tudes, occupations and traditions of the various peoples, 
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conserving as far as possible all sound and healthy ele- 
ments in the fabric of their social life; adapting them 
where necessary to changed circumstances and progres- 
sive ideas, as an agent of natural growth and evolution. 
Its aim should be to render the individual more efficient 
in his or her condition of life, whatever it may be, and 
to promote the advancement of the community as a 
whole through the improvement of agriculture, the de- 
velopment of native industries, the improvement of 
health, the training of the people in the management 
of their own affairs, and the inculcation of true ideals of 
citizenship and service. It must include the raising up 
of capable, trustworthy, public-spirited leaders of the peo- 
ple, belonging to their own race. Education thus defined 
will narrow the hiatus between the educated class and 
the rest of the community whether chiefs or peasantry. 
As a part of the general policy for the advancement of 
the people every department of Government concerned 
with their welfare or vocational teaching—including es- 
pecially the departments of Health, Public Works, Rail- 
ways, Agriculture—must cooperate closely in the educa- 
tional policy. The first task of education is to raise the 
standard alike of character and efficiency of the bulk of 
the people, but provision must also be made for the 
training of those who are required to fill posts in the 
administrative and technical services, as well as of those 
who as chiefs will occupy positions of exceptional trust 
and responsibility. As resources permit, the door of ad- 
vancement, through higher education, in Africa must be 
increasingly opened for those who by character, ability 
and temperament show themselves fitted to profit by such 
education. 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER TRAINING 


The central difficulty in the problem lies in finding 
ways to improve what is sound in indigenous tradition. 
Education should strengthen the feeling of responsibility 
to the tribal community, and, at the same time, should 
strengthen will power; should make the conscience sensi- 
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tive both to moral and intellectual truth; and should 
impart some power of discriminating between good and 
evil, between reality and superstition. Since contact with 
civilization—and even education itself—must necessarily 
tend to weaken tribal authority and the sanctions of 
existing beliefs, and in view of the all-prevailing belief 
in the supernatural which affects the whole life of the 
African it is essential that what is good in the old beliefs 
and sanctions should be strengthened and what is defec- 
tive should be replaced. The greatest importance must 
therefore be attached to religious teaching and moral 
instruction. Both in schools and in training colleges they 
should be accorded an equal standing with secular sub- 
jects. Such teaching must be related to the conditions of 
life and to the daily experience of the pupils. It should 
find expression in habits of self-discipline and loyalty to 
the community. With such safeguards, contact with civil- 
ization need not be injurious, or the introduction of new 
religious ideas have a disruptive influence antagonistic 
to constituted secular authority. History shows that 
devotion to some spiritual ideal is the deepest source of 
inspiration in the discharge of public duty. Such influ- 
ences should permeate the whole life of the school. One 
such influence is the discipline of work. Field games and 
social recreations and intercourse are influences at least 
as important as classroom instruction. The formation of 
habits of industry, of truthfulness, of manliness, of readi- 
ness for social service and of disciplined cooperation, is 
the foundation of character. With wise adaptation to 
local conditions such agencies as the Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide Movements can be effectively utilised provided 
that good Scout Masters are available. The most effective 
means of training character in these ways is the resi- 
dential school in which the personal example and influ- 
ence of the teachers and of the older pupils—entrusted 
with responsibility and disciplinary powers as monitors 
—can create a social life and tradition in which stand- 
ards of judgment are formed and right attitudes acquired 
almost unconsciously through imbibing the spirit and 
atmosphere of the school. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


The rapid development of our African Dependencies 
on the material and economic side demands and war- 
rants a corresponding advance in the expenditure on ed- 
ucation. Material prosperity without a corresponding 
growth in the moral capacity to turn it to good use con- 
stitutes a danger. The well-being of a country must de- 
pend in the last resort on the character of its people, 
on their increasing intellectual and technical ability, and 
on their social progress. A policy which aims at the im- 
provement of the condition of the people must therefore 
be a primary concern of Government and one of the 
first charges on its revenue. But success in realising the 
ideals of education must depend largely on the outlook 
of those who control policy and on their capacity and 
enthusiasm. It is essential, therefore, that the status and 
conditions of service of the Education Department 
should be such as to attract the best available men, both 
British and African. By such men only can the policy 
contemplated in this memorandum be carried into effect. 
It is open to consideration whether a closer union be- 
tween the administrative and educational branches of 
the service would not conduce to the success of the policy 
advocated. Teachers from Great Britain should be en- 
abled to retain their superannuation benefits, and to 
continue their annual superannuation contributions, dur- 
ing short service appointments to approved posts in 
Africa. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


The policy of encouragement of voluntary efforts in 
education has as its corollary the establishment of a 
system of grants-in-aid to schools which conform to the 
prescribed regulations and attain the necessary standard. 
Provided that the required standard of educational effi- 
ciency is reached, aided schools should be regarded as fill- 
ing a place in the scheme of education as important as 
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the schools conducted by Government itself. The utilisa- 
tion of efficient voluntary agencies economises the reve- 
nues available for educational purposes. 

The conditions under which grants-in-aid are given 
should not be dependent on examination results. 


STUDY OF VERNACULARS, TEACHING AND TEXT BOOKS 


The study of the educational use of the vernaculars 
is of primary importance. The Committee suggests co- 
operation among scholars, with aid from Governments 
and Missionary Societies, in the preparation of ver- 
nacular text-books. The content and method of teach- 
ing in all subjects, especially History and Geography, 
should be adapted to the conditions of Africa. Text- 
books prepared for use in English schools should be 
replaced where necessary by others better adapted, the 
foundations and illustrations being taken from African 
life and surroundings. Provision will need to be made 
for this by setting aside temporarily men possessing the 
necessary qualifications. In this work cooperation should 
be possible between the different Dependencies with 
resulting economy. 


NATIVE TEACHING STAFF 


The Native Teaching Staff should be adequate in 
numbers, in qualifications, and in character, and should 
include women. The key to a sound system of education 
lies in the training of teachers, and this matter should 
receive primary consideration. The principles of educa- 
tion laid down in this memorandum must be given full 
and effective expression in institutions for the training 
of teachers of all grades, if those principles are to 
permeate and vitalize the whole educational system. 
The training of teachers for village schools should be 
carried out under rural conditions, or at least with op- 
portunities of periodical access to such conditions, where 
those who are being trained are in direct contact with 
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the environment in which their work has to be done. 
This purpose can often best be served by the institution 
of normal classes under competent direction in inter- 
mediate or middle rural schools. Teachers for village 
schools should, when possible, be selected from pupils 
belonging to the tribe and district who are familiar with 
its language, traditions and customs. The institution of 
such classes in secondary and intermediate schools should 
be supplemented by the establishment of separate insti- 
tutions for the training of teachers and by vacation 
courses, and teachers’ conferences. 

Since in the early stages of educational development 
the training given to teachers must necessarily be very 
elementary, it is indispensable, if they are to do effective 
work, that they should from time to time be brought 
back for further periods of training—say every five years. 
The greater efficiency which would result from this sys- 
tem might be expected to compensate for any consequent 
reduction in the number of teachers which financial 
considerations might render necessary. 


VISITING TEACHERS 


As a means of improving village schools and of con- 
tinuing the training of their teachers, the system of 
specially trained visiting (or itinerant) teachers is strongly 
to be commended. Such teachers must be qualified to 
enter sympathetically into the problems of education in 
rural areas. Visiting the schools in rotation, they will re- 
main some time with each, showing the local teacher out 
of their wider experience how a particular task should 
be done, or a better method introduced. By bringing to 
the village schools new ideas and fresh inspiration and 
encouragement they will infuse vitality into the system. 
As far as possible the visiting teacher should be of the 
same tribe as the pupils in the group of schools he visits, 
knowing their language and customs. The visiting 
teachers should be prepared to learn as well as to teach. 
They should be brought together annually for confer- 
ence and exchange of experiences. 
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INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 


A thorough system of supervision is indispensable for 
the vitality and efficiency of the educational system. The 
staff of Government Inspectors must be adequate, and 
their reports should be based on frequent and unhurried 
visits and not primarily on the results of examinations. 
It is their duty to make the educational aims understood 
and to give friendly advice and help in carrying them 
out. 

Each mission should be encouraged to make arrange- 
ments for the effective supervision of its own system of 
schools, but such supervision should not supersede Gov- 
ernment inspection. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Technical industrial training (especially mechanical 
training with power-driven machinery) can best be given 
in Government workshops, provided that an Instructor 
for Apprentices is appointed to devote his entire time 
to them; or in special and instructional workshops on a 
production basis. The skilled artisan must have a fair 
knowledge of English and Arithmetic before beginning 
his apprenticeship in order that he may benefit by in- 
struction and be able to work to dimensional plans. 
Instruction in village crafts must be clearly differentiated 
from the training of the skilled mechanic. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Apprentices and “Learners” in vocations other than 
industrial should be attached to every Government de- 
partment, e.g., Medical, Agricultural, Forestry, Veteri- 
nary, Survey, Post Office (telegraphy), etc., and should, 
as a general rule, sign a bond to complete the prescribed 
course of instruction together, if so required, with a 
prescribed period of subsequent service. It should be the 
aim of the educational system to instill into pupils the 
view that vocational (especially the industrial and man- 
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ual) careers are no less honourable than the clerical, and 
of Governments to make them at least as attractive— 
and thus to counteract the tendency to look down on 
manual labour. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN 


It is obvious that better education of native girls and 
women in Tropical Africa is urgently needed, but it is 
almost impossible to overstate the delicacy and difficulties 
of the problem. Much has already been done, some of it 
wise, some of it—as we now see—unwise. More should be 
done at once (not least in regard to the teaching of per- 
sonal and domestic hygiene), but only those who are 
intimately acquainted with the needs of each Colony 
and, while experienced in using the power of education, 
are also aware of the subtlety of its social reactions, can 
judge what it is wise to attempt in each of the different 
Dependencies. 

We are impressed by the fact that mere generalisations 
on the subject are not needed and may be misleading. 
In regard to the education of its girls and women, Tropi- 
cal Africa presents not one problem, but many. Differ- 
ences in breed and in tribal tradition should guide the 
judgment of those who must decide what it is prudent 
to attempt. (a) Clever boys, for whom higher education 
is expedient, must be able to look forward to educated 
mates. (b) The high rate of infant mortality in Africa, 
and the unhygienic conditions which are widely preva- 
lent make instruction in hygiene and public health, in 
the care of the sick and the treatment of simple diseases, 
in child welfare and in domestic economy, and the care 
of the home, among the first essentials, and these, wher- 
ever possible, should be taught by well qualified women 
teachers. (c) Side by side with the extension of elementary — 
education for children, there should go enlargement of 
educational opportunities for adult women as well as for 
adult men. Otherwise there may be a breach between the 
generations, the children losing much that the old tradi- 
tions might have given them, and the representatives of 
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the latter becoming estranged through their remoteness 
from the atmosphere of the new education. To leave the 
women of a community untouched by most of the mani- 
fold influences which pour in through education, may 
have the effect either of breaking the natural ties be- 
tween the generations or of hardening the old prejudices 
of the elder women. Education is a curse rather than a 
blessing if it makes women discontented or incompetent. 
But the real difficulty lies in imparting any kind of edu- 
cation which has not a disintegrating and unsettling 
effect upon the people of the country. The hope of grap- 
pling with this difficulty lies in the personality and out- 
look of the teachers. 

Female education is not an isolated problem, but is 
an integral part of the whole question and cannot be 
separated from other aspects of it. 


ORGANISATION OF SCHOOL SYSTEM 


School systems in their structure will rightly vary ac- 
cording to local conditions. It is suggested that when 
completed a school system would embody the following 
educational opportunities so far as the conditions prev- 
alent in the Colony or District allow:— 


(a2) Elementary education both for boys and girls, be- 
ginning with the education of young children. 

(5) Secondary or intermediate education, including 
more than one type of school and several types of cur- 
ricula. 

(c) Technical and vocational schools. 

(d) Institutions, some of which may hereafter reach 
University rank and many of which might include in 
their curriculum some branches of professional or voca- 
tional training. e.g., training of teachers, training in 
medicine, training in agriculture. 

(e) Adult Education. This, which is still in an ex- 
perimental stage, will vary according to local need. But 
it is recommended that those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of each Colony should keep adult education 
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constantly in view in relation to the education of chil- 
dren and young people. The education of the whole 
community should advance pari passu, in order to avoid, 
as far as possible, a breach in good tribal traditions by 
interesting the older people in the education of their 
children for the welfare of the community. 


Memorandum on the Education 
of African Communities* 


SUMMARY OF MEMORANDUM 


(1) This memorandum is an expansion in the light of 
growing experience of ideas contained in the Memoran- 
dum on Educational Policy issued by the Secretary of 
State as a Command Paper in 1925. The subject of 
Higher Education having been dealt with in a separate 
memorandum, the present memorandum is limited to a 
consideration of the education of the general mass of 
the population, and in particular of those living in rural 
conditions, the problems of education in urban and in- 
dustrialized areas being left for future consideration. 
(Paragraphs 1-3.) 


(2) The main purpose of the memorandum is to show 
the educational significance of the inter-relation of all 
the factors in community life. The school can make its” 
most effective contribution only as part of a more com- 
prehensive programme directed to the improvement of 

* Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies, Memorandum 


on the Education of African Communities (London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1935), pp. 2-4. 
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the total life of the community. The hindrances to social 
advance need to be attacked simultaneously from many 
sides. The true educational aim is the education, not 
only of the young, but of the whole community, through 
the coordination of the activities of all the agencies aim- 
ing at social improvement. (Paragraph 4.) 


(3) This involves a clear recognition of the intimate 
connexion between educational policy and economic 
policy, and demands close collaboration between the 
different agencies responsible for public health, agricul- 


_ ture, and schools. (Paragraphs 5-¥.) 


(4) It is only in this wider context that the function of 
the school can be rightly understood. On the one hand, 
its life needs to be related as closely as possible to the 
institutions and traditions of the society of which it is 
part, and the moral forces already operative in that so- 
ciety need to be enlisted to the fullest possible extent 
in the task of education. On the other hand, it is the 
task of the school to further social progress by interpret- 
ing the changes which are taking place in African So- 
ciety, by communicating the new knowledge and skill 
which are necessary to improve the life of the commu- 
nity, by supplying new motives and incentives to take 
the place of those which have ceased to be adequate, by 
re-creating continuously the sense of social obligation, 
and by fostering an intelligent interest in environment, 
which will heighten for individual and community the 
enjoyment of life. (Paragraphs 8-10.) 


(5) If the school is to make its full contribution to a 
comprehensive programme for the improvement of com- 
munity life, a new type of teacher will be required. The 
teachers in African villages are the chief agency through 
which new ideas can reach the people and everything 
depends on the extent to which in their training they 
acquire an interest in all that pertains to the life of the 
community and an understanding of the relation of their 
work to its needs. If there is to be a real advance, one of 
the first steps is a fresh consideration of the present pro- 
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vision for the training of teachers. (Paragraphs 11, 16, 
il pple.) 

(6) The education of adults has to go hand in hand with 
the education of the young, and the education of the 
women with that of the men. Only in this way can a lag 
in social advance be avoided. Greater attention needs 
to be given to the possibilities of adult education, and 
efforts in this field require to be coordinated with the 
activities of the school. The achievements of Co-opera- 
tive Societies in other countries warrant the hope that, 
adapted to African conditions, they may prove a valuable 
instrument for the advancement of African communities. 
(Paragraphs 12, 13, 19, 20.) 


(7) For a proper understanding of the changes which 
are taking place in African societies and of their effects 
on African ideas and institutions, sociological research 
is necessary. Undertaken by investigators who have re- 
ceived a thorough training in the technique of modern 
social and psychological science, its results may be ex- 
pected to furnish valuable guidance in the framing of 
educational policy. (Paragraph 21.) 


(8) The present memorandum deals with the problem 
of the education of African communities from the stand- 
point of the school and its contribution to a programme 
of social advance. But since a programme of rural recon- 
struction necessarily includes activities that lie outside 
the scope of a department of education, the need for 
correlating these activities with the work of the school 
raises problems of organization which, while they do not 
fall within the province of the Advisory Committee on 
Education, demand consideration by the proper authori- 
ties. (Paragraphs 22-27.) 


(9) Both in the formulation and the carrying out of a 
policy for the improvement of rural life it is desirable 
to enlist to the fullest extent possible the help of volun- 
tary agencies engaged in education and welfare work. 
(Paragraph 28.) 


(10) No policy of social advance can be successful that 
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is not inspired by a desire on the part of African com- 
munities to improve the conditions of their own life. 
To achieve its aim it must take into account African 
thought and feeling and must encourage African initia- 
tive, self-help, and responsibility. (Paragraph 29.) 


(11) In addition to the suggestions made in paragraphs 
(5) and (8) above, the lines along which progress can 
most hopefully be attempted are: (a) the progressive 
transformation of existing efforts for the education and 
welfare of African communities by their closer correla- 
tion with other activities and their increasing integration 
with the whole life of the community; (b) the provision 
of opportunities for selected individuals (officers of gov- 
ernment, missionaries, or Africans) to enlarge their 
knowledge of the best methods of rural reconstruction; 
(c) the training of those looking forward to service in 
Africa by courses on rural reconstruction during their 
preparation, or in summer schools, which might also be 
attended by officers and missionaries on leave; and (d) 
intensive experiments in the improvement of the life of 
rural communities in one or more selected areas, where 
the conditions are favourable and where the right per- 
sonnel is available. (Paragraphs 30, 31.) 


Mass Education 
in African Society* 


Education a community service 


1. During the years which have elapsed since the Ad- 
visory Committee submitted its first memorandum on 


* Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies, Mass Educa- 
tion in African Society (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 


1944), pp. 5-11. 
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educational policy the development of education has 
been characterised by noteworthy advance. Nothing has 
been more noteworthy in this development than the 
growing consciousness of all concerned in educational 
work that education is a service of supreme importance 
not only to the individuals who are being formally in- 
structed, but to the community of which they form a 
part. Even in 1925 it was recognised that the first task 
of education is to raise the standard alike of character 
and efficiency of the bulk of the people. That view was 
in itself a recognition of the importance of the com- 
munity even though in the nature of things the first aim 
was directed to the organisation and development of a 
school system. Ten years later growing experience made 
it possible to expand the views expressed in 1925, and 
to apply them more directly to the local community as 
a unit. In the memorandum of 1935, “Education of 
African Communities” (Colonial No. 103), the Advisory 
Committee endeavoured to show the relation between 
the school and the improvement of the life of the com- 
munity, and urged that the education agencies should 
be brought closely into relation with all those agencies 
which make for the general welfare of the people, par- 
ticularly in the sphere of health and agriculture. In the 
words of the Committee:— 


We desire to show in fuller detail the inter-relatedness of the 
various factors in community life and the consequent neces- 
sity for co-ordination of the efforts of the various agencies 
concerned with the improvement of that life. 


The co-operation of the people 


2. It was recognised that such co-ordination depended 
above all for its success on the interest taken by the peo- 
ple themselves in the work of the agencies concerned in 
that co-ordination. Africans themselves must be the 
main agents in improving African life. That participa- 
tion involves the training of all the Africans who are to 
take a share in the work. The school is not enough. 
Though it is the central point of advance the co-opera- 
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tion of the adult is an essential. It follows that the edu- 
cation of the adult is not less important, though in the 
early days of educational development, it may not seem 
so urgent. 


Education of the whole community 


3. The danger of partial development has been clear 
enough, and the Advisory Committee has repeatedly 
urged that attention should be paid not only to the 
school education of the young but also to that of the 
adult. If we are to secure the improvement of the life 
of the community we are brought face to face with the 
conclusion that improvement depends upon the training 
of the community as a whole, and measures must be 
taken for the education of the mass of the community, 
more systematic and energetic than any which were 
contemplated in the past. It follows then that we must 
regard ourselves as committed to the planning and carry- 
ing out of schemes of education covering the whole com- 
munity and designed to enable them both to maintain 
their own cohesion under the stress of powerful influ- 
ences and to reap for themselves the advantages which 
the changing conditions of life may offer. 

4. Any scheme of education covering the whole peo- 
ple involves schemes for the education of the young (of 
both sexes) and of the adolescent and the adult. In the 
past there has been a tendency to emphasise from time 
to time the importance of one or another section of the 
community. The obvious place to begin was with the 
boys. The girls presented special difficulties and prob- 
lems. The adult was left to the desultory efforts of in- 
dividuals without any general aim or policy. There is 
no doubt a danger in the fact that in the past, special 
emphasis has been laid on the development of school 
education. The growing recognition of the need for adult 
education may cause a weakening in the urge for the 
schooling of the young. Nothing is further from our 
minds. What we wish to make clear is that while the 
plans for school education must be pushed on with the 
utmost vigour, the problem of providing universal school- 
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ing must not, vital though it is, allow us to continue to 
disregard the education of the adolescent and the adult. 

With the governing objective what it is, it is clearly 
essential to regard juvenile, adolescent and adult educa- 
tion as inseparable and mutually supporting parts of one 
programme of mass education. All parts must suffer if an 
attempt is made to maintain or extend one at the ex- 
pense of the others. The evil of such division of educa- 
tional effort is obvious enough. Everywhere there is the 
danger that the skills and knowledge acquired in the 
school may fade out if they are not supported and 
nourished by the contacts and experiences of later life. 
There is also the danger that if the education of the 
adult is regarded as entirely separate from the training 
of the young then the central conception of the educa- 
tion of the community is obscured. Just as the education 
of the child must lead up to the development of the 
adult so must the schemes for adult education reach 
down, as it were, to join hands with the school. The 
plans made at one level must ensure the fulfilment of 
activities at other levels. What is planned for the adult 
must have some relation to what is planned for the child; 
otherwise there will be waste and misdirection especially, 
as in the case of Africa, where the school itself is largely 
exotic in character and so is often unable really to reflect 
and interpret the society which it is intended to serve. 


The urgency of the problem 


5. In the light of this consideration it should be un- 
necessary to labour the importance of adult or school 
education as parts of the general problem of the mass 
education of the community. We are surely on common 
ground in regarding the mass education of the commu- 
nity as one indivisible problem. But it is necessary at this 
juncture to emphasize the urgency of that problem. That 
urgency is necessitated both by the natural ripening of 
general problems and by the forced pace at which those 
problems are maturing. These problems are social, politi- 
cal and economic. It is impossible to separate the ele- 
ments which are interwoven at any stage. The problems 
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are also largely universal though some are of more spe- 
cial importance in colonial areas. We propose in the 
following paragraphs to indicate briefly what some of 
these problems are and how the development of mass 
education is relevant to their solution. 


The acceleration of social change 


6. Many of the problems as we have said are uni- 
versal and so, too, are the influences which have evoked 
them. We have seen everywhere in recent years an ac- 
celeration of the pace of social change. Changes which 
in the past might have required generations can now 
occur within the limits of a man’s lifetime. One effect 
of this acceleration is that the gap between the older and 
the younger generations is widened. The process of social 
adjustment required as a result of economic changes in 
a technological age, as is well known, lags behind the 
much swifter pace of economic change. That lag is 
sometimes accompanied by real danger of social up- 
heaval. 

7- This strain is likely to be all the greater where 
the economic changes which necessitate adjustment are 
not understood and are often violent and fluctuating. 
The cause of change may be in some distant country: it 
may lie in some sudden development of modern industry 
on a large scale, such as mining. The problems that are 
thus set out for mass education may acquire a special 
urgency. 


Reactions to social changes 


8. Another phenomenon perhaps not wholly unre- 
lated to the changes of which we have just spoken is the 
changing attitude in the face of evil conditions. In the 
past that attitude might be described as one of social 
fatalism which led the people to tolerate with patience 
conditions of misfortune and even of injustice. They 
were accepted with the same fatalistic resignation as fire 
and flood and earthquake. So marked is the change that 
a mass consciousness seems to have developed which ac- 
tually exaggerates the responsibility of groups or indi- 
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viduals, especially those in authority, for these happen- 
ings, even going so far as to ascribe material calamities 
to such a source. Such a change of attitude is, no doubt, 
related to changes in the distribution of social and politi- 
cal prestige and to changes in the conception of what 
power can do particularly in recent times by the appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge. The explosive temper 
which may result from such a change can only be con- 
trolled and guided by wisely directed mass education 
with particular stress on the development of social and 
civic responsibility. 


The effect on education 


g. One effect of these modern changes which is of 
special importance in education is that the citizen has 
much to learn which can only be learnt in the years of 
maturity. The need to take account of this is present in 
every community. In England, for example, it is argued 
that the schools, moved by a sense of the mass of knowl- 
edge and skill that the modern citizen needs to acquire 
and aware of the shortness of available school time, have 
made the mistake of attempting to impose an adult cur- 
riculum upon children. The waste and misdirection 
which may thus arise may, as has been pointed out in 
paragraph 4, be even greater in communities where the 
school is itself exotic in character. We would reiterate 
and emphasize the need for a single plan of mass educa- 
tion for the particular community concerned, and that 
plan must provide clearly for the phases and forms of 
training appropriate to the juvenile, the adolescent and 
the adult. 

One effect of this unity of plan is that the fading out 
of which we have spoken will only be effectively lessened 
or avoided by co-ordination or unification of plan, so 
that continuity is secured from school to the post-school 
years. That continuity will operate in both directions. 
It will help to maintain and continue the influence of 
the school into the post-school years and it will also help 
to prepare the way for and even to direct the changes in 
custom and ways of thought which by such preparation 
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and direction will tend to stimulate and support the 
community life itself. 

This matter is of such importance that at the risk of 
extending this digression we would cite examples of the 
kinds of teaching which in some degree may need to be 
deferred to the adolescent or even to the adult stage. 
These are: (i) the more complicated techniques, especially 
those which require for effective application some knowl- 
edge of their scientific basis, e.g. some agricultural pro- 
cesses; (ii) citizenship in so far as this implies a mature 
grasp of public issues and knowledge of the factors which 
should influence decisions; (iii) understanding of the 
play of economic forces upon life and welfare. 


The pressure of social planning 


10. Another modern tendency which must not be 
overlooked is the strong trend inherent in the pressure 
of contemporary facts and forces towards what is called 
social planning. Every alert and self-respecting people 
will need more and more to exercise control over the 
planning by which its own destiny is to be shaped. “If 
there is to be a planned order including us” they will 
say “we must be free to play our own part in the shap- 
ing of it.” But there can be no clear-sighted and respon- 
sible direction where there is inadequate knowledge 
which is indeed the first essential, since a people which 
is insufficiently aware of the things which belong to its 
peace and freedom is likely to lose both. 


The pressure of political change 


11. We have indicated in the preceding paragraphs 
some of the social and economic strains and tendencies 
which at this juncture justify the view that the mass 
education of the community is of great importance and 
of grave urgency and we must not omit consideration of 
the political aspirations which have emerged in some 
parts of the Colonial Empire in vigorous form and are 
spreading over far wider areas. The force of those aspira- 
tions has been accentuated by the magnitude of the 
struggle in which we are now involved and also by the 
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certainty that the issue of that struggle will decide the 
common destiny. There is a universal sense of a com- 
mon interest in the decision, which makes all men re- 
sponsive to the same forces even though the form of 
response may differ widely. Thus the stage is set for the 
conception of a common citizenship which begins to 
acquire reality and expression. This common citizenship 
is not to be envisaged as a benevolent concession from 
above: it is the practical outcome of common trial and 
common effort. This ideal and all that it entails may 
well be the keynote of all progress within the colonies 
as well as in their political relations with the people of 
Britain. But it must be recognised that such a bold 
conception cannot suddenly take form. The realisation 
of citizenship begins in a small unit where common 
loyalty and common interests are expressed in daily 
activities and mutual service. Within these small units 
people hold tenaciously to what may appear as a narrow 
sectionalism, operating behind barriers which divide 
them from their fellows. Contact with the modern world 
is breaking down these barriers and expanding the social 
and political horizons of the people. But the conception 
of common citizenship is vastly wider. It may be that in- 
termediate behind the small sectional units and the all- 
embracing citizenship we shall have to envisage some 
form of “national units.” It is going to be a delicate task 
to enlarge the narrower loyalties until they have reality 
and meaning in a wider circle. Perhaps we can learn 
something of the way to perform this task from the 
experience of recent developments in China and in 
Russia. We have therefore included some account of 
these developments in the annexure to this report. 


The need for guidance 


12. Guidance and leadership are clearly of the first 
importance. The effective guidance given by Govern- 
ments will depend on the vigour and sincerity with 
which those responsible for Government face the task 
and recognise their responsibility not only towards the 
people as a whole but as inspiring leaders of the agen- — 
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cies which the Governments themselves directly or in- 
directly control. Of these agencies for guidance the 
District Officers have a crucial part to perform. Their 
close and varied contact with the lives of the people 
affords unique opportunities for fruitful guidance. In 
effect they can largely make or mar the efforts of wel- 
fare workers and other departmental officers. The central 
role has no doubt to be played by the Education depart- 
ments but no Education department, however well 
staffed and equipped, can hope to do all that is needed. 
What is needed is a recognition that the closest co-opera- 
tion among all departments is called for. Special officers 
will be needed for the work and we have given some 
indication in the annexure of the kind of work which 
these special officers will be required to do. 

We ought not to leave this matter of the need for 
wide-ranging co-operation without making it clear that 
many agencies, in addition to administrative depart- 
ments, will be called upon to contribute their share. The 
Churches will have a special contribution to bring, the 
importance of which cannot be exaggerated. The Mis- 
sionary, even more than the District Officer, lives in 
constant touch with the people. He shares their lives 
not only as a leader but as one of them, and, as the 
African Church grows in responsibility and independ- 
ence, this sense of fellowship has deepened. The 
Churches are in the best position to infuse into the 
changing outlook that sense of spiritual values without 
which inspiration dies, particularly where the old beliefs 
and rules of life are giving way, as give way they must, 
under the stress of the new conditions. 


Leadership among the people 


13. But guidance from above will be cold and in- 
effective unless it is able to inspire the wise leadership 
among the people themselves without which mass edu- 
cation is largely meaningless and fruitless. Measures 
taken by authority must carry with them the active and 
understanding participation of the community itself. 
Success presupposes objectives with which the people can 
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readily identify themselves so far as they can understand 
them, and it is for those who guide to secure that un- 
derstanding so that the people may realise that the ob- 
jectives are worth sustained effort. That understanding 
and that willingness to make and sustain an effort will 
be achieved only if the real co-operation of the people 
is secured. It can best be secured through the leadership 
from among the people themselves, but it must not be 
forgotten that wise leadership is not likely to emerge 
and take effect in a community that has not learned to 
discriminate between the true leader and the plausible 
self-seeking misleader. Instances are not unknown of the 
astute adventurer exploiting for his own ends people 
lacking experience whom he professes to lead. The surest 
form of protection for a people in such circumstances 
consists in the development of their own power of criti- 
cism and discrimination. If that development is to be 
effective there must be provision in mass education to 
secure freedom of discussion and criticism, and there 
must be opportunity for extending the range of knowl- 
edge relevant to the changing conditions. Free discussion 
in itself is valuable but it is not a substitute for being 
well-informed. 

14. Finally, it is surely not irrelevant in considering 
the forced pace at which the general problems of life are 
maturing and the need for leadership in solving them, 
to emphasise one special feature of the present situation. 
This special feature on the one hand illustrates the 
forced pace of which we have spoken and at the same 
time provides some ground for believing that the hope 
of leadership need not be an idle dream. 

The contribution of the Colonial Empire to the great 
struggle in which we are all involved has been the sub- 
ject of universal acclamation. That contribution has en- 
tailed the voluntary enrollment of many tens of thou- 
sands of men in the armed forces of the Commonwealth. 
These men have undergone the training of military 
discipline, they have shared that training with men of 
other races, with whom, too, they have shared the dan- 
gers of bitter warfare. They have travelled far afield and 
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come into close contact with men of other countries 
who have had much to tell them of the way of life of 
other peoples. There they have learnt much of vital im- 
portance. This training and these experiences will, when 
they return to their homes, make this vast body of men 
a potential reservoir of leadership of incalculable value. 
There will thus be available an opportunity, of which 
it would be disastrous not to make immediate use, to 
guide the whole people in meeting the stresses and 
strains of which we have spoken. 


The essential need of education 


15. What then is the conclusion of the whole matter? 
Surely this. Means must be found and found quickly 
whereby the people, as a community, can understand 
and appreciate the forces which have changed and are 
changing their lives so radically. Mass education should, 
as it spreads and develops, be able to give this knowl- 
edge and at the same time call out the ability and the 
will to share in the direction and control of the social, 
economic and political forces. 

Nothing is more frustrating than the sense of being 
the plaything of impersonal forces, and nothing is more 
contrary to the spirit of true democracy. The democratic 
state depends upon the ability of its people to exercise 
both selection and conservation amid the changing fea- 
tures of social and economic life. But this ability to select 
and to conserve needs that knowledge, disciplined reason- 
ing and insight which will be secured and can only be 
secured by the development of the education of the 
whole mass of the community. 


Conclusion 


16. We have endeavoured in the preceding paragraphs 
to give the reasons why we recommend that the develop- 
ment of mass education must be regarded as a problem 
of special importance and urgency, and we submit here- 
with an annexure to this report setting out the lines 
on which the problem may be most hopefully tackled 
and the objectives which should be kept in view. 
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These may be summarised as follows:— 


(1) The wide extension of schooling for children 
with the goal of universal school within a measurable 
time; 

(2) The spread of literacy among adults, together 
with a widespread development of literature and li- 
braries without which there is little hope of making 
literacy permanent; 

(3) The planning of mass education of the commu- 
nity as a movement of the community itself, involving 
the active support of the local community from the 
start; 

(4) The effective co-ordination of welfare plans and 
mass education plans so that they form a comprehen- 
sive and balanced whole. 


We fully realise the infinite variety of conditions pre- 
vailing in the different colonies and even in different 
parts of the same colony and we commend to the careful 
consideration of the Governments concerned the sug- 
gestion that definite objectives and financially realistic 
targets should be taken in particular areas so that the © 
co-ordinated and comprehensive plans for the general 
progress of a particular community or group of com- 
munities may be put in hand and carried out within a 
specified period. 

17. In conclusion we wish to reiterate our sense of the 
importance and urgency of this problem and we express 
the confident hope that the Colonial Governments are 
already fully alive to that importance and urgency. It 
may be that some Governments are inclined to approach 
the problems with a degree of caution and hesitancy, 
dismayed by the inevitable cost involved, but we are con- 
fident that if Colonial Revenues are unable to meet the © 
expenditure required the Colonies will not appeal in 
vain for assistance from Imperial Funds. The policy of 
His Majesty's Government has been repeatedly pro- 
claimed to be to enable the colonial peoples to stand 
upon their own feet and without wise and effective edu- 
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cation the day when that will be possible will be indef- 
initely postponed. 

We hope that if the Advisory Committee accepts this 
report and commends it to the Secretary of State, he 
will consider the desirability of requesting Governors to 
submit, as soon as possible, their proposals for the elimi- 
nation of illiteracy within the next two to three decades. 


5. French Educational Policy 


While French educational policy in Africa shifted con- 
siderably from.one period to another, there were four 
characteristics that remained constant during the colonial 
era. The first was the universal use of French as the 
language of instruction. Second, there was an effort to 
prevent training an educated elite for whom there would 
be no employment. Third, a strong emphasis was placed 
on agriculture and vocational training in the primary 
schools. Fourth, for students selected for the academic 
secondary schools, standards equal to those in France 
were maintained. 

In the view of the French, it would have been un- 
economical, as well as undesirable, to create a literature 
in scores of African languages. As the great majority of 
Africans who attended school would remain only a few 
years, it would be more efficient, they thought, to con- 
centrate on French, a language that was universal 
throughout the colonies. Since the overwhelming number 
of Africans would not go on to academic secondary 
schools but would remain in rural areas, the curriculum 
of the primary school should reflect this fact, emphasizing 
agriculture and vocational training. Those few who were 
selected for advanced academic training would follow a 
rigorous secondary course in every way equal to that of 
the French lycée, one that would prepare them for the 
French university. 

The clearest statement of early French educational 
philosophy is found in Réorganisant l’Enseignement en 
Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise (1926). Nineteen years 
later, in the midst of World War II, the role of educa- 
tion was discussed at the Brazzaville Conference. Al- 
though the conference was concerned primarily with 
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future political patterns in French Africa, the impor- 
tance of education was stressed and general outlines for 
educational development were suggested. 

With the establishment of the Investment Fund for 
Economic and Social Development of the Overseas Ter- 
ritories (F. I. D. E. S.) shortly after World War II, the 
role of education was again reviewed. In January 1948, 
the Premier Rapport de la Commission de Modernisation 
des Territoires d’Outre-Mer was published; included in 
the report was the general educational plan for France’s 
overseas possessions. This document served as the basis 
for the development of education in French Africa for 
the duration of the colonial period. 


Reorganization of Education 
in French Equatorial Africa* | 


CIRCULAR NUMBER 8 CONCERNING 
THE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Brazzaville, May 8, 1925 


Up to the present time, public education in Equatorial 
Africa has not produced the results which might have 
been expected. 

The cause of this lack of success in all probability lies 
in the fact that efforts have not been co-ordinated. 


* Gouvernement Général de l’Afrique Equatorial Francaise, In- 
structions Relatives a l’Application de la Circulaire du Mai 1925 de 
M. le Gouverneur-Général R. Antonetti Réorganisant V’Enseigne- 
ment en Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise (Brazzaville: Imprimerie du 
Gouvernement Général, 1926). The text was translated by David G. 
Scanlon, with the assistance of Irma and Harry Rosen. 
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Schools have been established here and there, somewhat 
haphazardly, and with no hierarchical relationship, nor 
has the role of each school been clearly defined. 

The instruction given in these schools is therefore 
sometimes too full and sometimes too summary. I mean 
that too many students leave our schools each year with 
inadequate preparation, with a vague knowledge of 
reading, with some idea of writing, and carrying in their 
minds a certain number of French words, the exact mean- 
ing of which they often do not know; in a word, with 
just enough knowledge to alienate them from the soil 
and make them contemptuous of their brothers who have 
remained in the villages; but they are incapable of using 
this semblance of education, of which they are so child- 
ishly proud, to earn their living. None of them is ca- 
pable of becoming either copyist, typist, or bookkeeper. 
They are too often the declassed, the malcontents, the 
parasites of the working community. 

The remedy seems to me to lie in a more rational 
organization of our education. We tend to model this on 
the system which meets our needs in Europe, whereas it 
is essential to adapt it to the special conditions prevail- 
ing in French Equatorial Africa. We should plan for 
three kinds of schools, taking into account here only edu- 
cation in the strict sense: 

| The village school; 

| The regional school; 

The upper primary school to be established in the 
chief-town of each colony. 

Professional training will be treated in a subsequent 
bulletin. 


The village school should be a transition school for the 
selection of students. 

It is desirable to attract to this school the greatest 
possible number of children, but very young children— 
from eight to ten years. With rare exceptions, nothing 
but difficulties arises from the admission to our schools 
of beginners of twelve years and over. Children of this 
age, often less alert and certainly less docile, do not get — 
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the most out of our lessons. Furthermore, this is the time 
when real apprenticeship starts and when there is the 
greatest danger in turning away from the land adoles- 
cents whose whole future does not lie in becoming mer- 
chants, copyists, or clerks. 

It is possible that some of us, unconsciously imbued 
with our French ideas about the benefits of education 
and, I might even say, the right of the child to primary 
instruction, will be shocked at the radical elimination of 
this category of students to whom, incidentally, adult 
courses are available. But the conditions in Equatorial 
Africa are quite different from those prevailing in France. 
Whatever our theoretical concept may be, pressing budg- 
etary considerations and the indifference of the mass of 
people whom we administer make it impossible to in- 
crease the number of schools. Furthermore, this diffusion 
of schools does not correspond to any present need. 

We are in the initial period. We can get to only a tiny 
minority of our native children, and our very concern 
for the people placed under our guardianship imposes 
upon us the need for selection on a rational basis. It 
makes it imperative that we reserve the all too rare open- 
ings in our schools for those who are able to profit by 
our instruction and refuse to accept others who would 
merely be unsettled by this experience. 

In attracting to the village school the greatest possible 
number of children under eleven years we will have 
satisfied our principles of justice and equality; we will 
have placed at the disposal of all families, as far as we 
can, the means of educating their sons. But these will be 
enrolled in the village school for only one year. 

For the first ten months they will be introduced only 
to spoken French, and to the rudiments of arithmetic 
and the metric system. At the same time we will make 
special efforts to make them feel the need for, and the 
advantages of, hygienic habits, to which they will become 
accustomed. 

At the end of this year the first selection of students 
will take place. 

Most of the children will be sent back to their homes. 
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The little knowledge that they will have acquired will be 
of some use to them in their lives as farmers and labor- 
ers, which they will be, and their short stay at the school 
will not have the pernicious effects of a long sojourn. 
They will resume without difficulty their place in their 
homes and their role in the family life. If they are 
destined to forget, as no doubt they are, the little they 
will have learned, at least their minds will have been 
awakened, and they will always retain a few words of 
French, which, in this country, where there are many 
dialects, must gradually become the language of common 
use to all. When they become adults, they will be more 
receptive to our suggestions for progress; they will be 
better able to understand us. 

In the meantime, during this trial year, the teacher 
will have recognized in certain children natural aptitudes 
and real interest, which will convince him that they could 
profit by a less superficial education; or he will have 
recognized certain sons or nephews of chiefs whom it 
would be in our interests to draw closer to us and to 
develop as far as possible because of the role reserved 
for them among their kind by virtue of their birth. 

All of these are then enrolled in the second section of 
the village school, where they may remain two or three 
years. At the end of the first of these school years we can 
still eliminate those who do not measure up to the origi- 
nal expectations. However, it must be recognized in 
principle that once this second selection has been made, 
we have a moral responsibility toward those selected to 
enable them to benefit in the practical sense from their 
instruction and to practice one of the trades which this 
instruction opens up to them. 

In the second section of the village school the students 
learn reading, writing and arithmetic. They are given 
more complete and more precise knowledge of the metric 
system and of hygiene. = 

As soon as they are familiar with this elementary 
knowledge, and above all, when they can read fluently, 
the role of the village school is ended. At the end of 
the second year for the best students, and of the third 
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year for all students, they are admitted to the regional 
school. 

Of course admission to the regional school is not auto- 
matic as a matter of right, but if the first selections have 
been made judiciously, almost all students of the third 
year will be accepted in the regional school. The others, 
of whom there will be few, will be able to utilize the 
slight knowledge they have gained. Because of their 
ability to use the French language, they will be valued 
and sought after as domestic servants, as labor foremen, 
as shopkeepers, as chauffeurs, and as workmen. 


The regional school should operate first in each chief.” 
town of the colony, and bit by bit, as our resources per- 
mit, in each important center. 

The most intelligent of the village school students 
will go to the regional school when they know how to 
read, write, and do arithmetic (addition, subtraction, 
multiplication of numbers from one to one thousand, as 
well as simple problems). 

The school will be run as a boarding school except for 
those students whose parents live in the locality, or those 
who live with people chosen by their families and ap- 
proved by the Administration. 

The program comprises: reading and comprehension, 
lessons in language and lessons in objects, arithmetic, 
the metric system, mental arithmetic, grammar, writing, 
composition, parsing, physical and natural sciences and 
their common application, hygiene, sight drawing of 
objects, simple elements of the history and geography of 
French Equatorial Africa, as well as of France and its 
colonies, and, if possible, singing, for which the natives 
are usually remarkably gifted. 

Physical exercise must not be neglected, and the school 
program must set aside a sufficient number of hours each 
week for this purpose. 

The course of instruction of the regional school lasts 
three years: elementary courses for the first and second 
years and an intermediate course for the first class. 

At the end of the third year the students may take the 
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entrance examination for the upper primary school at 
Brazzaville. Those who fail this examination, as well as 
those who do not take the examination, are nevertheless 
able to find, and satisfactorily fill, jobs in commerce as 
storekeepers, minor bookkeepers, work foremen or over- 
seers, warehousemen, attendants in private institutions, 
etc. They can be accepted in the Administration as typ- 
ists, minor shipping clerks, interpreters, monitors, male 
nurses, in short, the inferior or beginning jobs on the 
native staffs. 


The upper primary school will be formed at the begin- 
ning in Brazzaville, and later on, as soon as the need is 
felt, will be established in the chief-town of each colony. 
Its aim is to complete the education of the most gifted 
students in all of Equatorial Africa. This school will 
accept young people who satisfactorily complete the en- 
trance examination. 

After three years of instruction the students will take 
an examination. Those who pass will receive a diploma 
indicating completion of studies. This diploma will un- 
doubtedly be greatly valued. Those who receive it will 
easily find remunerative jobs in commerce as clerks, and 
above all as bookkeepers; in the Administration, jobs at 
high salaries as teachers, postal clerks, and copyists will 
immediately be available to them and will even be re- 
served for them. 

This is how I envisage the new organization for educa- 
tion. I should like to see this plan applied at the begin- 
ning of the next school year. It is up to you to lay down 
to the commanding officers in your area the detailed 
measures necessary to carry out this program. 

In the village schools the selection of pupils should 
be very carefully made: all those children who are not 
deriving benefit from the lessons must be returned to 
their families; only those should be retained who are 
considered capable of entering the regional school in the 
following year and who are not over thirteen years of age. 

At the same time, it would be advisable to prepare 
immediately for recruiting the elementary class of the 
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village school so that the children would arrive at the 
opening of school and in as great numbers as your in- 
stallations and personnel permit. 

You should also see to it that the free schools are guided 
by the general directives which I have just outlined. I 
have already explained above the compelling reasons 
why I have ruled that we should not retain in our schools 
any individual who does not appear able to gain suffi- 
cient education to permit him to earn his livelihood. In 
this country of farmers it is a very serious thing to tear 
a child away from his natural vocation, the soil, and 
those who undertake to do so must assume full responsi- 
bility. 

In receiving the children, in imbuing them with prin- 
ciples and awakening in them ideas which separate them 
from their native milieu, the teachers undertake a moral 
commitment to play the role of good fathers toward their 
pupils and to help them find new means of subsistence 
in keeping with their new mentality. Whether some be- 
come professionals, commercial clerks, government em- 
ployees, others apprentices to carpenters, masons, or 
other specialized craftsmen, what is important is that 
no one leaves the schools without having in hand the 
means of meeting honestly the necessities of his life and 
of the family which he is destined to establish. 

I would like to add further that I should be inclined 
to admit into our regional schools, and more especially 
into our upper primary schools, students who are the 
product of free schools on one condition only, that they 
fulfill the same requirements as we impose on those of 
their fellows who are trained by us. 

R. ANTONETTI. 
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INSTRUCTIONS PERTAINING TO THE 
APPLICATION OF THE CIRCULAR OF MAY 8, 1925 
FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL R. ANTONETTI REORGANIZING THE 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


The reorganization of the educational system in French 
Equatorial Africa should be based on two principles: 

1. To give some knowledge of spoken French, the 
essential vehicle of communication of our civilization, to 
the largest possible number of natives in a very short 
time, about one year, and then to send them back to 
their normal environment before they have become dis- 
habituated from agricultural and manual labor; 

2. To give complete instruction only to selected gifted 
pupils so as to enable them to earn their livelihood after 
leaving the school, be it in an administrative post, in 
commerce or in industry. 

This new organization envisages village schools, urban 
and regional schools in the chief-towns and important 
centers, and an upper primary school in Brazzaville and 
subsequently in each chief-town. 

Special instructions will be issued covering profes- 
sional education. 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


The village school is a transition school where pupils 
are selected for further study. It consists of two sections. 

The first section keeps the students for only one year. 
They learn simple spoken French. Then they are sent 
back to their homes and are replaced by new students, 
except for the best students among them, who pass into 
the second section. 

The second section keeps the most gifted pupils for 
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two or three years. They are taught French, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the metric system, hygiene and draw- 
ing. The purpose of this section is to furnish students to 
the regional schools as soon as these students have ac- 
quired their initial education. 

The village schools are conducted by native monitors 
and teachers under the control of the director of the 
regional school within whose purview it falls, and of the 
Inspector of Education. 


REGIONAL AND URBAN SCHOOLS 


These receive the students selected from the village 
schools. ‘These students live at the schools if they do not 
reside in the locality. The teaching programs are the 
same for the regional schools in the rural centers and the 
urban schools in the chief-towns. 

They are directed by a European teacher aided by 
assistant teachers. 

The director of the regional or urban school is in 
charge of the first class, which will develop progressively 
to an intermediate course. The other classes are ele- 
mentary. 

The courses last three or four years, of which two years 
are devoted to the intermediate course. 

The program consists of reading with interpretation, 
grammar, parsing, composition, lessons in language and 
lessons in objects, arithmetic, the metric system, mental 
calculation, drawing, hygiene, and some elementary no- 
tions of the history and geography of French Equatorial 
Africa and of France and its colonies. Very good hand- 
writing, an essential condition of administrative or com- 
mercial employment, should be required of the students. 


CERTIFICATE OF STUDIES FOR NATIVES 


After four years of study at the regional or urban 
school, the best students take the examination for the 
certificate of studies for natives. This examination in- 
cludes ten or twelve lines of dictation, two written ques- 
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tions on the text of the dictation (meaning of words, 
parsing, conjugation); two problems on the four opera- 
tions (addition, subtraction, multiplication, division), 
one using the metric system; a composition on a subject 
of native life; a sight drawing of a common object. The 
dictation serves as a writing test. 

The oral examination includes: 

1. Interpretation of reading and recital of a selected 
piece; 

2. Questions of practical hygiene, history and geog- 
raphy. 

All the examinations are marked from 0 to 20. 

The candidates must achieve a minimum of fifty points 
for the written tests and a total of seventy points for the 
written and oral tests, that is, five grades for the written 
tests and two grades for the oral tests. 

The mark of o eliminates the candidate in each test. 

The tests are selected by the Inspector of Education 
and sent in sealed envelopes to the chairman of the 
Board of Examiners in the regional schools, which pre- 
sent the candidates, and which have the list of candidates 
sent to the Inspector of Education between April 1 
and April 30. The examination takes place at the end 
of June; the record and the test papers are sent to the 
governor-general, and a commission prepares the list of 
candidates who have passed. This list is published in 
the Official Journal in order of excellence. 

Those who obtain the certificate of studies with an 
overall mark of over go can be admitted to the upper 
school at Brazzaville. 


THE UPPER PRIMARY SCHOOL 


The upper primary school in Brazzaville should de- 
velop a program of instruction for the most gifted native — 
students to prepare them, after a final examination, for 
posts in the Administration or in commerce as native 
teachers, copyists, postal employees, customs officials, 
bookkeepers, etc. 

This school is directed by a teacher selected from | 
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among the most qualified in French Equatorial Africa, 
who is assisted by certified teachers. 

This school accepts only those students who have ob- 
tained the certificate of studies for natives or have satis- 
factorily passed an entrance examination. 

The length of the course is two or three years, divided 
into two classes: advanced course, first section and ad- 
vanced course, second section. The third year is for the 
training of native teachers and is limited to only the 
most able students. 

The first section consists of forty students, the second 
section of thirty. 

Advanced courses will be established in each of the 
colonies of French Equatorial Africa as the need de- 
velops. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
The examination takes place in July and comprises: 


1. Fifteen lines of dictation followed by three writ- 
ten questions on words chosen from the dictation: gram- 
matical significance, parsing, conjugation (Time: one 
hour, fifteen minutes); 


2. A writing test including: a title in large round 
hand, a subtitle in upright writing, five lines of fine 
slanted writing, one line of numbers (Time: one-half 
hour); 


3. Three problems, of which one will be on the four 
operations (addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion), the rules of ratios, interest, fractions; a problem on 
areas and volumes, using the metric system; a problem 
in mental arithmetic, with a written explanation of the 


_method (Time: two hours); 


4. A French composition: description, letter, narra- 
tive (Time: one hour); 


5. A sight drawing or a decorative arrangement from 
imagination (Time: one hour); 
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6. An oral examination in reading and interpreta- 
tion of a text, and recital of a selected piece (Time: ten 
minutes): 


7. Oral questions on practical science and on hy- 
giene (Time: ten minutes); 


8. Oral questions on elementary history and geog- 
raphy of French Equatorial Africa and of France and its 
colonies (Time: ten minutes). 


Each of these examinations will be marked from o to 
20. The mark of o eliminates the candidate from the 
examination. 

The minimum total grade for passing is 100, 120 and 
over with honorable mention, 140 and over with very 
honorable mention. 

Those who have passed are announced by the Com- 
mission named by the governor-general, and results are 
published in the Official Journal in order of excellence. 

The diploma for completion of studies qualifies the 
student for admission to the general staff of native 
teachers and to other Administration staffs, in accordance 
with the personnel needs. The candidates must sign a 
five-year contract in the administrative services of 
French Equatorial Africa, under penalty of reimbursing 
the costs of their board and studies at the upper pri- 
mary school, these costs to be fixed at Fr. 1,000 per year. 

To obtain these practical results from the instruction 
it is indispensable that there be established and pursued 
at each school and in each course a daily time schedule, 
a monthly distribution of teaching material, and peda- 
gogic programming and organization of the school. 
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Brazzaville Conference: 
Report on Education* 


Progress of native populations, whether on a spiritual or 
material level, cannot take place without a proper program 
of education. Is our present program adequate either in the 
number of people it affects or in the methods used in reach- 
ing the people? It seems pointless to continue to discuss 
whether technical schools are better than institutions of 
higher education. Neither of them affects the majority of 
people and teaches them how to live better. If they did, most 
of the people would know how to lead a more productive, 
healthier, better life, but this remains to be done. 


The problem being thus defined, the Conference, after 
deliberation in the Feb. 8, 1944 session, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


1. ‘The educational program for African native popula- 
tions must affect the majority, must teach them to lead a 
better life; at the same time, a sure and quick selection 
of an elite must be achieved. 


2. The educational program must be the same for both 
boys and girls. This will avoid a lack of balance in so- 
ciety and in families of natives. 


3. The program will be conducted in French; local di- 
alects will be totally forbidden for use either in private 
or public schools. 


4. Mass education can only be achieved through schools 
in all the villages having at least fifty children (boys and 
girls) of school age. First, native teachers (men and 


* Conference Africaine Francaise, Brazzaville (Paris: Ministére des 
Colonies, 1945). The text was translated by David G. Scanlon, with 
the assistance of Elaine Eisinger. 
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women) must be graduated from universities to be or- 
ganized as soon as possible. 


5. To bring about the projected development of mass 
education and selection of an elite in all the territories 
of the empire, the following schools must function: 
technical, general education, and vocational, so that the 
native elite will be educated and will then be able to 
occupy an increasing number of positions in commerce, 
industry and administration. 


6. The methods of recruiting European personnel 
needed to man the above-named schools must be de- 
lineated at once. 


Educational Report of the Committee 
for the Modernization 
of Overseas Territories* 


PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


1. France has always given particular attention to 
educational problems in the overseas territories. The 
results achieved to date are evidence of the efforts stead- 
ily sustained over the years by official administrations as 
well as by private institutions. 

Present figures for the entire French Union (with the 
exception of North Africa and Indochina) are the fol- 
lowing: 1 

* Premier Rapport de la Commission de Modernisation des Ter- 
ritoires d’Outre-Mer (Paris, 1948), pp. 73-79. The text was trans- 
lated by David G. Scanlon, with the assistance of Elaine Eisinger. 

1Year 1945. 
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—primary education: 510,000 pupils? attending 13,400 

classes functioning in 6,922 institutions; 

—technical and vocational education: 4,300 students 

in 123 institutions; 

—secondary education: 7,400 pupils in 18 institutions; 

—higher, technical or university education: 769 stu- 

dents in 11 institutes. 

To these figures must be added some 2,000 youths of 
overseas territories presently pursuing their studies in 
France, particularly in higher education classes. 

2. However, considering the high total of the school 
population,? these results seem to be of relatively mod- 
erate proportion (school attendance percentage ranging 
from 10 per cent to 80 per cent) in relation either to 
the results achieved in some foreign territories or to 
future needs. 

3. There is in fact no doubt that some foreign coun- 
tries in similar circumstances have attained school at- 
tendance percentages considerably higher than ours 
through greater financial outlays or a better adaptation 
of schooling methods to local conditions. 

4. On the other hand, the political, social and eco- 
nomic development of the overseas territories implies a 
parallel effort in the educational field. Economic devel- 
opment and educational employment are in fact closely 
interrelated. It would be just as detrimental to provide 
an education to young people who could not subse- 
quently find employment corresponding to their apti- 
tudes as it would be impossible to modernize the econ- 
omy of a territory lacking managerial personnel and 
skilled workers. 

The solution, therefore, would not be to increase the 
number of schools and teachers in a more or less hap- 


2 These 510,000 pupils comprise approximately 330,000, i.e., 64 per 
cent, attending public courses and approximately 180,000, i.e., 36 
per cent, attending private courses. The ratio between these two 
divisions varies greatly according to the territories. 

* The total school population, outrightly estimated at 10 per cent 
of all the inhabitants of the overseas territories, comprises 2,700,000 
children. 
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hazard manner. Nor would it be any more appropriate 
to provide educational facilities based on the old meth- 
ods of the mother country. On the contrary, education 
should be adapted to the economic activity of each ter- 
ritory. Thus, technical education should concentrate 
solely on agriculture in French Equatorial Africa, on 
trade in India, on mining in New Caledonia and Guiana, 
on polyvalent subjects in French West Africa and Mada- 
gascar. The level of such education should naturally vary 
according to the degree of evolution of each territory. In 
one, proficient farmers and skilled workers could be 
trained; in another, measures could be taken to train 
specialized technicians, doctors or engineers. The broad 
idea should govern the aims of the Educational Plan. 

5. Efforts should first of all be directed toward the 
mass of the populations, since the gradual generalization 
of a well-assimilated basic education is ordinarily the 
most active force in social progress. 

Primary education must therefore be conceived as a 
truly human, social and practical instruction, not only of 
the young, but also of adult men or women. Classes must 
be conducted in French, the only possible language 
medium for modern education in our overseas terri- 
tories. The purpose of this shall be not only to reduce 
illiteracy gradually but also to provide the populations 
with elementary technical training, notably in the agri- 
cultural and household fields. In this sense and follow- 
ing the example of what has recently been done in 
France in connection with final-year primary classes, the 
primary school must be a school of practical application, 
a preparatory center for future technical development. 
This aim can only be achieved by decentralizing to the 
utmost primary education, teacher training and basic 
technical instruction, so as to arrive progressively at the 
establishment of a school for each village. 

With this in mind, the program for the development 
of primary education anticipates the construction and 
organization of: 

—normal, central or regional schools for boys or girls, 

as also training centers for teachers or monitors; 
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—subsidiary schools attached to the former and pilot 
schools that could serve as patterns, either by their 
setup or by their activities or orientation, for all the 
schools of an entire district; 

—centers for popular and social activities: village 
clubs, reading rooms, school trucks; 

—centers for physical training attached to the school 
centers. 

Under these conditions, the Plan should make provi- 
sions to double within five years (1,200,000 in 1951) and 
to triple within ten years (1,800,000 in 1956) the number 
of pupils, which would thus guarantee that school popu- 
lations reach 50 per cent in French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa and Togo, 80 per cent in the Cam- 
eroons and Madagascar, and go per cent in Guadeloupe, 
Martinique and Réunion. It is estimated that the costs 
required in this connection will amount to a total of 
6,800 million. 

6. Secondly, provisions should likewise be made, in 
relation to the anticipated economic development, for 
the training of native technicians, who are as yet decid- 
edly insufficient in number, principally for agricultural 
and forestry work, as also for handicrafts, mining, con- 
struction and public works. 

The following establishments are projected: 

—practical application schools and local agricultural 
schools organized by the Department of Agriculture; 

—training centers on a regional level, which may in- 
clude handicraft centers, domestic arts schools or special- 
ized centers, according to the economic activity of the 
district involved; such centers are particularly to be 
developed in black Africa; 

—practical application technical schools for large eco- 
nomic districts; such schools could be set up as actual 
technical colleges with specialized divisions, e.g., com- 
mercial divisions in the French settlements of India, 
agricultural divisions in the Antilles and in Réunion; 

—domestic arts schools for girls; 

—specialized schools meeting the requirements of the 
economic development of each territory, notably a school 
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for geologists in French Equatorial Africa, and a mining 
school in Madagascar; 

—four schools for advanced technical education that 
could eventually develop into actual arts and crafts 
schools in French West Africa, Madagascar, French 
Equatorial Africa, and the Cameroons. 

This program will make it possible to increase the 
number of technical and vocational teaching institutions 
from 4,300 to about 14,000 by 1951 and to 21,000 by 
1956. 

It will involve a financial outlay evaluated at 5,195 
million. 

7. Finally, the Educational Plan should allow for the 
access of the more educationally qualified natives to 
French culture and higher-ranking positions in the tech- 
nical field, as also to important government offices and 
political careers. 

8. Institutions of secondary education should double 
the number of their students within ten years (15,000 
by 1956). 

In this respect, the Plan makes provision, pursuant to 
the present structure of education in the mother country, 
for three types of institutions: 

—French-type “lycées,” which will insure, with some 
modifications, the same training and prepare students for 
the same examinations as in similar institutions located 
in the mother country. In some instances, it will suffice 
to expand the existent lycées or to transform the modern 
colleges into lycées: this is notably the case in Tanana- 
rive, in the Antilles, in Réunion, and in the French 
settlements of India. In other instances, on the contrary, 
it will be necessary to create new institutions: this is 
particularly the case in the Cameroons (lycée in Ya- 
oundé), in Togo (lycée in Lomé), in French West Africa 
(lycée in Saint-Louis, in Abidjan, in the interior of 
Guinea and in the Sudan), in French Equatorial Africa 
(lycée in Brazzaville), and in the south of Madagascar. 

—modern polyvalent colleges intended more particu- 
larly for native populations, either to ensure the selection 
of students qualified for admission to the lycées or to 
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train executive personnel for the local administration. 
In numerous instances, these modern colleges could in- 
clude commercial or technical divisions or, contrariwise, 
be attached to a technical college. Provisions are being 
made to install similar colleges in all the overseas terri- 
tories. 

—girls’ colleges, whose curriculum will have to be 
adapted to the present evolution of native women. 

Total credits for the establishment of secondary edu- 
cation institutions amount to 4,145 million. 

g. Higher education institutions should likewise 
double the number of their students (1,300 by 1956). 

This higher education should be given in the mother 
country and in the overseas territories. 

In France, it would be appropriate: 

—to create faculty professorships, which measure has 
up to now been postponed due to lack of funds, and to 
participate in the continuation of presently existing ones; 

—to construct and equip laboratories; 

—to expand the institutions for the training of colo- 
nial functionaries, not only with respect to future admin- 
istrators (National School of Overseas France) but even 
more so to technicians of all kinds; 

—to facilitate the sojourn in France, in the best uni- 
versities and principal technical schools, of an increasing 
number of students from the overseas territories. To this 
end, the Plan should make provisions for the establish- 
ment of a building of the French Union at the “Cité 
universitaire’ of Paris, of a house for students of the 
French Union in Marseilles, and for participation in uni- 
versity foundations in Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Mont- 
pellier. Moreover, reception centers should be set up. 

The Plan provides for the immediate establishment 
of a certain number of higher education institutions in 
the overseas territories: 

—institutions of preparation for higher education 
(entrance classes to faculties of sciences and letters, no- 
tably in French West Africa and Madagascar); 

—institutions for specialized instruction that will 
prove more advantageous if given locally, notably: 
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—a high school of tropical agriculture in French 
West Africa and Madagascar; 

—a high school of medicine in French West Africa 
and two schools of medicine in Madagascar and 
the Cameroons; 

—contingently, a school of mining and public works 
in French West Africa and a school of law and 
administration in Madagascar; 

—institutions for scientific research, notably in 
French West Africa; 

—in the Antilles, centers of preparation for higher 
education; 

—a French institute of India comprising a division 
of the French School of the Far East and an insti- 
tute of French civilization and Indian studies, 
which could work in collaboration with the In- 
dian university. 


The cost of this program for the development of 
higher education is estimated at 1,150 million for the 
institutions located in France, and 1,660 million for 
those situated in overseas territories. 

10. Finally, the Plan makes provision for the es- 
tablishment in France of a center of pedagogic studies, 
which will handle the printing of literary work, the pro- 
duction and distribution of films, the formation of 
record libraries, the study of types of schools and school 
equipment. Five hundred million will be required for 
this purpose. 

11. Obviously, the technical staff presently employed 
is not sufficient to carry out the Plan. 

The number of teachers, which now includes: 


12,500 for primary education, 
470 for technical education, 
320 for secondary education, 
52 for higher education, 


should be increased by 1951 and 1956 to: 


32,000 and 50,000 for primary education, 
1,140 and 1,600 for technical education, 
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450 and 570 for secondary education, 
60 and 75, for higher education. 


It is therefore important that qualified teachers from 
among the native populations be trained as quickly as 
possible. This training will require several years and will 
necessitate the detachment of a large staff from the 


mother country. It is estimated that the following total 
number of technical personnel would have to be made 
available by the parent state: 


—Higher education (administration, teachers, 
EG 1") 120 persons approx. 
—Secondary education (administration and 
fenemm@erstatey oi. Ul 750 persons approx. 
—Technical education (administration, teachers, 
shop instructors) .......... 850 persons approx. 
—Primary education, physical instruction, pop- 
ular education (normal school, primary in- 
spection, teaching for subsidiary schools), in- 
spection and physical instruction teaching 
staff, inspection and popular culture insti- 
tution administrative staff .. 400 persons approx. 
2 


ie., a total of 2,120 persons approx. 


These personnel will obviously be assigned on a pro- 
gressive basis, as the Plan is put into execution; they 
will be gradually and partially replaced by personnel 
trained locally. 

12. In all, the Plan for the Development of Educa- 
tion will require a financial outlay of about 19,800 mil- 
lion. Of this total, primary education will absorb 37 
per cent, technical education 28 per cent, secondary 
education 23 per cent, and higher education 12 per cent. 
These, however, are mean percentages. In fact, the various 
educational divisions will each demand greater or lesser 


4 This figure does not take into account the costs relating to the 
plan for the development of colonial scientific research, higher and 
technical institutions for agricultural education, higher institutions 
for medicine, or to sporting facilities anticipated in the town 
development plan, 
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effort in relation to the evolution of each territory. Thus, 
in the new departments, where primary education is al- 
ready developed on an extensive scale, more emphasis 
will be given to secondary and technical education. In 
black Africa, on the other hand, the main effort will be 
principally directed toward primary education and 
teacher training. 

It will be up to the mother country to provide the 
entirety of funds required to carry out the Plan. It alone 
is in a position to establish the institutions that the ter- 
ritories will have to keep functioning. However, some 
modifications must be made to this rule. 

If the mother country is to cover all the initial expenses 
for all the technical, secondary and higher education in- 
stitutions, and, as far as primary education is concerned, 
for teacher-training schools, physical instruction cen- 
ters, popular activity centers and pilot schools, it is like- 
wise necessary that it ensure the operation of certain 
departments during the launching period. These operat- 
ing expenses, principally staff expenses, will in fact, 
during the first years, be in excess of the normal re- 
sources of the local budgets. Therefore, about 10 per 
cent of the credits provided by the mother country will 
have to be set aside for these staff expenses. However, 
in order to ensure regulation of such expenses and pre- 
vent waste of funds, this contribution to the operation 
of the departments should be subordinated to a suitable 
financial effort on the part of the territories involved. 

Such an effort should take the form of an appropria- 
tion for education of a minimum percentage of the 
budgets concerned, of 15 per cent, for example, where 
countries of black Africa are concerned. Moreover, local 
budgets will have to assume these operating costs so 
as to be able subsequently to handle them in their en- 
tirety. It will likewise be their responsibility to finance 
fully the establishment and operation of the primary 
schools proper. 


6. Belgian Educational Policy 


In 1906, a concordat was signed between Leopold II 
and the Holy See. Under the terms of the concordat, 
Catholic schools were given a favored position in the 
Congo and were granted generous subsidies by the gov- 
ernment. Both Catholic and Protestant mission schools 
served as government schools until 1955, when the Bel- 
gians opened the first official secular schools in the 
Congo. 

The basic difference between Belgian educational 
philosophy and that of the French and British lay in 
its strong utilitarian bias, which was reflected in a 
heavy emphasis on primary schools. While Britain and 
France educated a small elite group, in addition to edu- 
cating the masses, for positions of responsibility, the 
Belgian approach emphasized extending education on 
the primary level on as wide a base as possible; only 
after the majority of Congolese had received an ele- 
mentary education would secondary schools be estab- 
lished. 

Following World War I, Belgium, like France and 
Britain, re-examined its educational commitment in 
Africa. A commission was appointed, and its report, 
Projet de ]’Enseignement Libre au Congo Belge avec 
le Concours des Societés de Missions Nationales (1925), 
served as the foundation for educational development 
in the Congo for twenty-three years.* 

In 1948, the government published Organisation de 
lEnseignement Libre Subsidié pour Indigenes avec le 


* In 1929, the government enforced the recommendations of the 
commission in a series of official regulations. See Congo Belge, 
Organisation de l’ Enseignement Libre au Congo Belge et au Ruanda- 
Urundi, avec le Concours des Sociétés de Missions Nationales 
(Bruxelles: Dison-Verviers, 1929). 
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Concours des Sociétés de Missions Chrétiennes, the sec- 
ond major policy statement for the Congo. The primary- 
school curriculum was reviewed, but the most radical 
departure in the 1948 statement was the recommen- 
dation for the establishment of academic secondary 
schools that would prepare the Congolese for higher 
education. 


Organization of Private Education 
in the Belgian Congo* 


GENERALITIES 


It would be pointless to transfer the Belgian school sys- 
tem to Africa, where many conditions—the psychology 
of the child, the degree of his development upon enter- 
ing school, the social and economic background—are 
vastly different from those existing in Europe. 

The Congo requires a special school system, carefully 
adapted to the social environment. 

In Belgium, the primary function of the school is to 
instruct. In the Congo, its purpose must be essentially 
to educate. The family environment, which in Europe 
is the focal point of education, in Africa produces a de- 
pressing effect: ramshackle huts, people dressed in rags 
or practically naked, backward and uncouth parents, 
interests which do not extend much beyond the satisfac- 
tion of animal needs—these conditions do not create an 
atmosphere particularly conducive to education. 

* Projet de Enseignement Libre au Congo Belge avec le Concours 
des Sociétés de Missions Nationales (Bruxelles, 1925). The text was 


translated by David G. Scanlon, with the assistance of Elaine 
Eisinger. 
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This situation cannot be altered all at once. Its slow 
transformation will be achieved through generations of 
gradual adoption of our methods. In the meantime, the 
educator should strive mainly to bring about the pro- 
gressive improvement of native morals and living habits; 
this is more important than the propagation of educa- 
tion itself. 

It is in this difficult task that the work of moral re- 
generation undertaken by religious missions manifests 
itself. 

The native teacher may, by his way of living, play an 
important part in education. One of the prerequisites 
is to train colored teachers who will spread the concepts 
of civilization about them. 

There is another great problem that exists in the 
Congo: how to attract the children to school and keep 
them there. It often happens that while the children 
begin to show a certain degree of confidence, the parents 
themselves maintain a hostile attitude. A school may 
become deserted for some senseless reason. The whim 
of a single native chieftain may from one day to the 
next disrupt the school] system of an entire area. 

It should not be expected that the child from the 
bush country will immediately conform to school dis- 
cipline. Setting up a school in the bush country in it- 
self represents great progress, for it implies a population 
won over to European influence and children used to 
discipline and a normal way of living. It sometimes re- 
quires several years to reach this stage. 

Great tact is essential in preparing an environment 
favorable to school life, particularly since this is the 
work of missionary societies, which have no means of 
enforcement at their disposal. In the beginning, it will 
often be necessary to attract children to school by prom- 
ising a reward in which the parents, and sometimes even 
the chieftain, will have a share. Establishing a general 
education system under these conditions involves con- 
siderable expense. 

It is rewarding to see that at present, in areas under 
European influence, the children show eagerness to edu- 
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cate themselves; their parents see to it that they attend 
school regularly. 

The native has little appreciation for things that are 
free. Consequently, in certain colonies, an effort is made 
to collect a fee, however small it may be, from the 
pupils. This procedure could as of now be adopted in 
some areas of the Congo. As the native population 
gradually recognizes the advantages of education, the 
practice of giving rewards for attending school and the 
distribution of clothing and food can be discontinued. 

In order to encourage the progressive development 
of the native populations, education must be of a gen- 
eral scope and extended to easily accessible parts of the 
country. It must reach the bulk of the child population. 

This raises a serious problem: Who are the teachers 
who will run these rapidly multiplying schools? It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to entrust this task to Euro- 
pean teachers. 

The Europeans will be few in number who, having 
taught in the colonies, will have sufficiently assimilated 
the native tongue and completely fathomed the men- 
tality of the colored child. On coming to the Congo, they 
must revise their teaching concepts and then adapt their — 
previously acquired knowledge of Africa to the new 
region in which they will teach. Under these circum- 
stances, only a few isolated teachers can be relied upon 
to help. 

In order that official schools may benefit from ac- 
quired experience, the government has deemed it ad- 
visable to entrust them to teaching bodies. These have 
given proof of a spirit of co-operation and a continuity 
in their manner of thinking that permit following an 
established method despite the changes in personnel. 

Only the well-trained and well-assisted colored teacher 
can insure the education of the masses. He, better than 
anyone else, is familiar with the mentality of the people 
of his race. He knows very well how to gain their con- 
fidence, and he constitutes the link between the Euro- 
pean mentality and theirs. He understands what they 
are striving for. His orderly mode of living is a deeply 
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inspiring example for those of his race. His prestige and 
success give much greater incentive to his people than 
a hundred art works of European creation. 

It is doubtful that a sufficient number of European 
teachers could be found who would be willing to make 
a life’s work of teaching in the Congo. 

In addition to the problem of recruiting personnel, 
there is the no less important one of their remuneration. 

Employing colored teachers will result in great econ- 
omy. They can furnish extensive services for wages that 
European teachers would consider absolutely unaccept- 
able. 

Up to now, endeavors in the educational field have 
in the Congo been concentrated more on boys. This is 
due to the attitude of the parents. While they are 
reasonably willing that their boys enter school, they 
hesitate to send their girls to classes. Wouldn’t our 
method of education awaken a desire for independence 
in the girls? It is a known fact that young women are 
given in marriage in consideration of payment of a 
dowry to the parents. They would not be partial to the 
idea of instilling in the colored woman a spirit of in- 
dependence that would be prejudicial to the established 
rights of the parents. 

However, efforts toward improving population stand- 
ards would be most gainfully directed at the female 
element. The mother is the faithful guardian of tradi- 
tions. She will pass on to future generations the ideas 
that have been instilled in her. 

Consequently, equal importance should be attached 
to the education of girls as to that of boys. There are 
not enough schools for girls; they must be increased at 
the same rate as boys’ schools. 

Whatever means the colony may devote to education 
will of necessity prove inadequate. 

We need only evoke a mental picture of the vast 
administrative machinery that must be set into motion 
to ensure the building and maintenance of school in- 
stallations, to furnish them with standard supplies and 
manuals, to train, pay and supervise the thousands of 
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teachers who will be spread out over a territory eighty 
times as large as Belgium. This is too heavy a burden 
for the colony in its present state of development. 

Outside of the main centers, which, moreover, are 
for the most part endowed with schools of an official 
nature, the colony must rely on the voluntary assistance 
of religious missions, which maintain at present a very 
extensive educational organization. 

This co-operation of the missions in the vast project 
of teaching has encountered numerous and at times 
insurmountable difficulties. 

A major problem which confronted the educators was 
the lack of works written in the native tongue. ‘This 
obliged them to transcribe the native languages, to lay 
down rules of grammar and to compose a vocabulary. 
This task required several years of study for each of 
the numerous dialects. 

Valuable results were obtained in this field, and nu- 
merous works have now been published. In addition to 
elementary readers, we find arithmetic manuals, Bible 
history books, texts on geography, botany and hygiene, 
various reading manuals, and even a short treatise on 
electricity written in Tshiluba. 

Some of these manuals appear to be very well pre- 
pared and are worth distributing in the various schools. 

The colony will acquire greater benefit from the 
collaboration of the missionaries when their efforts are 
well co-ordinated and directed by a branch of the teach- 
ing organization operating under an inspector general 
and provincial inspectors. 

The inspector general for education and his associates 
must have a sufficient cultural background to recognize 
the value of a teaching method that is to be more edu- 
cational than instructive. In order to channel this 
method properly, they should be familiar with the social 
and economic environment. It is also indispensable that 
they know one or several native dialects. Therefore they 
must be recruited from persons who have already spent 
some time with the Congolese people. Such persons will 
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more readily realize what can be accomplished and 
what difficulties are to be overcome. The inspectors 
should assume the role of fatherly guides to the native 
teaching personnel, rather than that of harsh critics. 

Particular attention should be given to the choice of 
the language medium to be used in teaching. The Congo 
is not unitary from a linguistic viewpoint. In addition 
to the countless local dialects, four linguae francae are 
widely employed: Kicongo, Lingala, Tshibula and Kis- 
wahili. 

There are major pedagogic objections to teaching in 
a European language. If teaching is to produce effective 
results, the natives should be taught in their own tongue 
insofar as it is possible. 

But to which native dialect should preference be 
given? 

Some local dialects are spoken by a great number of 
natives and are sufficiently important to warrant the 
printing of special school manuals and the training of 
a staff in these dialects. It would be impossible to do 
likewise with little-used dialects. 

Insofar as the commercial language is not a mere 
lingua franca and bears resemblance to the local dialect, 
preference should unquestionably be given to the former, 
even in rural schools. 

Pupils of second-level primary schools should acquire 
at least a basic knowledge of the commercial language 
used in their area. 

The teaching of one of our national tongues presents 
some advantages in second-level primary schools and 
trade schools. The pupils attending these institutions 
are effectively in contact with Europeans. A suitable 
knowledge of the language spoken by the colonizer is 
essential to trade people and, to a lesser degree, to 
teachers. 

Furthermore, the particular interest that exists in 
creating a linguistic bond between the natives and the 
mother country must be taken into account, together 
with that of placing our intellectual heritage within 
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reach of the upper classes of the Congolese and of fa- 
cilitating relations between colonized populations and 
Europeans. 

In numerous regions, the natives manifest avid in- 
terest in the European language. They imagine that the 
fact of knowing this language automatically places them 
on the same level as the white man. Some advantage 
should be taken of this tendency, but it would be a 
regrettable mistake to sacrifice general instruction, and 
particularly professional training, for a linguistic knowl- 
edge of no practical usefulness except as a supplement 
to general instruction. 


The educational program should be limited to sub- 
jects that can prove useful to natives in their economic 
environment. Personality formation through religious 
ethics and habituation to steady work should have pre- 
cedence in all schools over the study of literary and 
scientific subjects. 

Educational programs, in order to be adaptable to 
the needs of the populations, should vary according to 
whether they are intended for rural communities or 
Europeanized centers. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS, ORIENTATION 
AND METHOD 


1. Primary schools of the first level, rural or urban, 
where literary teaching is reduced to the utmost, and 
courses last at least two years; 

2. Primary schools of the second level in Europeanized 
centers; literary teaching is developed to a greater ex- 
tent and courses usually last three years; 

3. Technical schools for clerks, teachers and crafts- 
men; courses have an average duration of three years. 
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1. PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF THE FIRST LEVEL: 
RURAL OR URBAN 


In these schools, all school activities will be directed 
toward work. And since the work of rural populations 
is primarily of an agricultural nature, the whole teach- 
ing program will be aimed at promoting interest in 
agriculture, improving its methods and showing the 
profit that can be derived from it. 

As far as children from rural areas are concerned, a 
literary education of any scope would be of slight use. 
It is sufficient that they know how to read, write and 
count in their dialect. The important thing is that the 
teacher, while instructing in these subjects, bear his 
mission in mind: training the child for regular work 
on the farm and in the native trades. 

In order to instill working habits in the children, at 
least one hour should be set aside each day for prac- 
tical activities, in which agriculture would predominate. 

The most appropriate rural education center would 
be a small well-conducted farming enterprise where the 
pupils would be trained to do work of an educational 
nature. 

As a matter of fact, an extensive agricultural enter- 
prise would be desirable, at least in areas with an outlet 
for the products. Nothing would prevent the school from 
selling farm and stock-raising products, and from dis- 
tributing a part of the sales yield to the teacher. 

Whenever possible, an experimental field should be 
set up near the rural schools, where each pupil would 
have a plot to cultivate. The products raised would en- 
compass both food items for the natives and one or 
several export products whose distribution is desirable. 
It is recommended explicitly that some of the products 
be set aside for the pupils, in order to spur their in- 
terest in work and make them understand fully the 
relation between labor accomplished and its reward. 

It would be opportune that the teacher own small 
stock and poultry, so that the pupils could be introduced 
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to raising and could learn to appreciate the advantages 
it affords. 

Pupil participation in the construction and repair of 
agricultural equipment or building implements will 
prove of great educational value. 

It must be understood that the practice of the prin- 
cipal native trades in school will lead to an improve- 
ment of the methods customarily employed in the region. 


A teaching system, in order to prove effective, must 
be practical and intuitive. House construction, experi- 
mental gardening and, where possible, the teacher’s 
farming enterprise will constitute very vivid lessons, 
impressing themselves on the pupils’ minds more con- 
cisely than theoretical precepts. The use of tools will be 
much better understood by handling them than by 
listening to the most elaborate lectures. 

Health courses will be better assimilated if given only 
occasionally, through practical demonstrations. Mere 
theory might not awaken the interest of the pupils. 

An educational program in rural schools should be 


limited to general subject matter, so that it may be — 


unrestrictedly applied. In a huge country like the Congo, 
it would be impossible to put a detailed, specific and 
restrictive program uniformly into practice. 

An average program should be selected, one that can 
be adapted to the various environments. It may even be 
carried out under the supervision of a teacher with only 
a minimum of literary training, so long as he is fully 
aware of his educational mission. 

In the so-called urban schools, more stress should be 
placed on literary teaching. The purpose here would 
be to prepare pupils for more advanced studies. How- 
ever, the educational objective would remain the same: 
professional instruction and habituation to sustained 
endeavor. No pupil should be exempt from work. In 
coeducational schools, it is important that boys as well 
as girls take a part in the farmwork. 
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2. PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF THE SECOND LEVEL 


These schools would group classes of select pupils, 
chosen from among the best elements having completed 
courses in rural schools and from graduates of urban 
schools of the first level. Only those pupils wishing to 
educate themselves further would be accepted. Funda- 
mentally, these institutions would prepare pupils for 
admission to technical schools. 

The school would be located in a community where 
competitive spirit is easily aroused. Pupils in contact 
with the European elements will have more ambition to 
better themselves; very often, their parents will be em- 
ployed by Europeans and will encourage their children 
to attend the school. 

The management of the school of the second level 
would be entrusted to a missionary who could super- 
vise and direct the work of the colored teachers, eventu- 
ally assisting them in their work, and personally conduct 
certain fundamental courses, such as that in the national 
language. Also, this missionary-director would be respon- 
sible for ascertaining whether the educational program 
is properly oriented. 

Despite the screening made upon admission, all the 
pupils will not continue on to the technical, schools; 
they must therefore be given an education sufficient in 
itself, one that will form adults useful in the native 
environment. Hence, the necessity of attributing equal 
importance to practical application exercises as in the 
rural schools. Habituation to sustained activity will 
prove highly beneficial to all, whatever work they may 
do later on in life. 

It is recommended that even greater emphasis be 
given here to encouraging respect for authority, Euro- 
pean residents and their property. 

The school director will contribute greatly by in- 
culcating a spirit of co-operation and teamwork through 
lectures and compositions. Group games should be or- 
ganized and conducted with the same purpose in mind. 
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They will develop honesty and propriety much more 
than theoretical teachings; they prompt quick thinking 
and inspire self-respect. 

An agricultural enterprise comprising food-growing 
and stock raising should be annexed to each school of 
the second level, so that the pupils may participate ac- 
tively in farmwork. An experimental field could be 
very advantageously tilled by the pupils during group 
training, pursuant to the method recommended for rural 
schools. 

School installations could be complemented by a 
workshop, a sewing, ironing and cooking room, as also 
a yard for brickmaking, tilemaking, and pottery-making. 

These additional installations should be sufficiently 
extensive and would require a large area of tillable soil 
that will not always be available in central sectors. 
However, it is to be noted that mission locations near 
which schools approximating the type recommended 
have been established are already equipped with most 
of these installations. 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the schools is to provide 
practical instruction, both visually and spiritually, the 
educational value of school installations becomes ap- 
parent. 

The program set forth for schools of the second level 
is an extension of the one prescribed for rural schools. 
The important thing is that it provide an education hay- 
ing the same objective characteristics, insofar as these 
are compatible with the subjects taught. 

The subject matter of the health course has already 
been specified. The program stipulates the basic thoughts 
which it would be advisable to develop. 


3. TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Only those pupils can be admitted to the above divi- 
sions who have successfully completed the course of 
primary education of the second level and are con- 
sidered capable of assimilating higher education. 
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Division of Candidate Clerks 


The purpose of this division is to train clerks and 
minor employees that the government and private en- 
terprises require in large numbers: bookkeepers, typists, 
stock clerks, customs agents, assistant tax collectors, 
guards, salesclerks, etc. 

In the not too distant future we can hope to replace 
a great number of minor European agents by colored 
employees. The former involve considerable expense for 
wages, travel costs, medical care, etc. They are a heavy 
burden on the budget of the colonies and on the cost 
of commercial and mining enterprises. 

There would be no purpose in training clerks who 
are efficient and moderately educated, but of doubtful 
honesty. In any educational program the teacher should 
concern himself essentially with stressing the duties to- 
ward employers, honesty in the performance of govern- 
ment and private enterprise work, professional integrity 
and the distinction of being part of a public entity. 

The manuals and composition exercises should in- 
clude examples and themes illustrating these require- 
ments of professional uprightness. 

This class of minor employees will be called upon 
to work with Europeans. Consequently, they must have 
a fitting appearance and know how to conduct them- 
selves. 

It is important, if they are to feel at ease among 
their European associates, that their manners be in no 
Way open to criticism. They must, up to a point, be- 
come Europeanized. 

In school, the future clerks should wear European 
clothes of conservative style, kept neat and cared for by 
the pupils themselves. They should use forks, spoons 
and knives at the table. 

The program established for the future clerks in turn 
includes the subjects of the one for primary schools of 
the second level, to which are added an outline of 
sciences dealing with phenomena of nature and a sum- 
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mary of historical data concerning Belgium and the 
Congo. 

This program may appear somewhat heavy when 
considering that the pupils will have to acquire a satis- 
factory knowledge of the French language in a period 
of three years. Overburdensome work can be avoided 
by employing the following method: 

During two years, the main efforts would be concen- 
trated on teaching the national language and arithmetic. 

As for the other subjects of the program—historical 
data on the colony, with a view to underlining the work 
achieved by the Belgians in spreading civilization, and 
an outline of geography, to acquaint the students with 
the colony—they would constitute the basic material of 
manuals and readers written in French, to be read and 
discussed by the teachers. 

It would thus be possible, while preserving and de- 
veloping previously acquired knowledge, to have the 
pupil learn the national idiom sufficiently in two years, 
while simultaneously developing his mental faculties 
with arithmetic problems and exercises. 

These lessons would be given only in the morning; 
the afternoons would be reserved for practical activities, 
homework, etc. 

During these exercises and during one year of special 
training, the pupil would participate in practical ac- 
tivities arranged with a view to his future work: dicta- 
tion, copy work from various original documents, typing, 
simplified bookkeeping, statements, elementary book en- 
tries, and administrative letter forms would be part of 
these activities. 

Thus, the clerks would acquire an education of a 
strictly professional character with a useful purpose. 

A school of this type could be established in some 
secondary centers having no official schools for clerks. 

Several hours should be devoted each week to food- 
growing and gardening work. 

The habit of saving should also be impressed on the 


pupils. 
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Normal Divisions 


Primary schools of both levels should be multiplied 
to the greatest extent possible over the entire territory. 
An ever increasing number of teachers will be necessary 
to staff them. In the Congo, the assistance of colored 
teachers should be sought. 

Primary schools will gradually develop among the 
native populations the moral qualities, capacity for 
work and habituation to sustained effort that charac- 
terize every progressive civilization. 

To this end, education would include religious and 
moral instruction, on the one hand, and an introduc- 
tion to manual labor made more complete by an ele- 
mentary literary instruction and instruction in some of 
the rudiments of hygiene, on the other hand. 

The teacher called upon to spread this education 
must have himself acquired it. Consequently, the normal 
schools shall place foremost among their educational 
and disciplinary projects the cultivation of a sense of 
honor and dignity, of general interests, of habits of 
honesty and integrity, and of attention to health and 
cleanliness. 

The native teacher must serve as an edifying example 
both for his pupils and for the people with whom he 
is in contact. His family life should be patterned on 
the moral principles he teaches. 

His mode of life, family, home and qualities will ren- 
der him an apostle and a paragon. All his activities should 
reflect his desire to maintain himself at a higher level 
and to guide toward the same level the children en- 
trusted to his care. 

He will keep his home in a condition exemplifying 
cleanliness and orderliness; he will be able to cook the 
best native meals; he will make his clothes and keep 
them neat; he will be able to attend adequately the sick 
and the wounded; he will observe the precepts of hy- 
giene and keep himself meticulously clean. 

As a farmer, he will produce the choicest vegetables 
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and fruit and the best commercial plant crops; he will 
raise the finest breeds of small stock. 

He will have learned in normal school to make bricks, 
roofing material and tiles, to do masonry and woodwork, 
to fabricate the essential furnishings of a native home, 
and to make and assemble household appliances and 
farming implements. 

He will have acquired some experience in the native 
crafts of his region and be aware of the minor improve- 
ments they may require. 

Qualified men attached to normal schools in the ca- 
pacity of directors or professors are specifically called 
for to nurture this spirit of progress and maintain con- 
tact between the normal school and its former pupils 
working as teachers in the region. This contact is un- 
deniably necessary but must not evolve into a com- 
plicated inspection system. The inspector must serve 
as a fatherly guide to the native school teachers. 

The program of the normal schools should be adapted 
to the environment in which the future teachers will 
work. According to whether they will teach in an urban 
or a rural school, they should specialize in some pro- 
fessional or agricultural endeavors, some more useful in 
city areas, others more useful in the country. A distinc- 
tion should also be made between urban and rural 
teachers insofar as study of the national language is 
concerned. The former should acquire a very fluent 
knowledge of the national idiom and continue to perfect 
themselves in its use; for the latter, it would suffice that 
they have a working knowledge of the language, as it is 
taught in normal schools. 

The native tongue to be taught in the normal school 
should be one of the four linguae francae. 

With respect to future teachers in urban centers, 
arithmetic should include fundamentals of commercial 
mathematics and practical geometry. 

The program for the other branches should be the 
same in all cases. 

Geography would comprise intuitive teaching of the 
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geography of the Congo and elements of Belgian and 
world geography. 

History lessons will feature essentially the African 
situation prior to the coming of the Belgians, the devel- 
opment of the Congo, and the civilizing role of coloni- 
zation. 

Care should be exercised in writing legibly on paper 
and on the blackboard. 

Drawing should include freehand exercises at the 
blackboard; practical geometry drawing should not be 
overlooked. 

The future teachers should have some proficiency in 
singing. 

Courses in pedagogy and methodology should be en- 
tirely of a practical nature; they should consist of les- 
sons to be given in application schools; the future 
teachers should train themselves to instruct these les- 
sons under the supervision of their professors. 

The teaching of agriculture, which will be an es- 
sential part of the program, should be related to the 
economic environment, the nature of the land and the 
climate. It would be important to stress the natural 
phenomena connected with farming, land improvement, 
the use of fertilizers, the care of domestic animals, fish 
breeding, beekeeping, etc., according to the region. 

Insofar as manual crafts are concerned, it is suggested 
that these include household management, cooking, 
washing and ironing, and, depending upon the area, 
carpentry, smithing, pottery-making, weaving, etc. 

The technical knowledge required of teachers will of 
necessity be sketchy, principally with respect to native 
arts and crafts. It would be unrealistic to insist that the 
teacher be simultaneously an experienced smith, an ac- 
complished weaver, a full-fledged potter, etc. The task of 
the teacher would be to strive for improvements in the 
various local industries. 

The normal schools to be established in select centers 
of the colony should form part of a school group com- 
prising, in addition to the normal school, a primary 
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school of the first level and a primary school of the 
second level, and professional and farming divisions; 
these establishments would be used as instruction schools 
and study centers. 

In sectors of the colony that seem more particularly 
suited to accomodating entire school groups, qualified 
persons could as of now select an appropriate site for 
the teaching of farming. This agricultural instruction is 
essential in the normal schools that are to train village 
teachers. 


Professional Divisions 


Professional instruction could be given in the work- 
shop or in the school. The two methods meet specific 
needs. 

Future workmen in large plants are for the most part 
trained in workshops; because of the system of work 
division, their overall technical knowledge can be very 
limited. The large enterprises of the Congo have already 
begun to train successfully their own labor staffs. This 
is not a task for the school. 

Apprenticeship in the school is aimed at forming a 
category of craftsmen and foremen from whom indus- 
trial leaders require a more extensive knowledge and a 
sense of responsibility. 

For this class of apprentices, two systems are likewise 
to be differentiated: training for professional school it- 
self, and apprenticeship in the workshop combined with 
primary education. Both systems can produce satisfac- 
tory results. 

The system of primary education recommended im- 
parts a professional character to our schools by requiring 
that farmwork and the practice of native crafts be 
carried out in every one of them. 

Finally, it is pointed out that in the camps, police 
force members could obtain a professional instruction 
that would be complemented by an elementary literary 
education. 

Stress should likewise be laid on the great advantages 
to be derived by organizing courses in professional 
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theory, outside of work hours, for native workers desirous 
of bettering themselves in their occupations. This in- 
struction can be organized in Europeanized centers in 
the form of night courses. 

To obtain satisfactory results, the professional school 
should be reserved only to the young people who have 
followed primary education courses; recruiting would be 
restricted to children of approximately thirteen years 
of age having the physical and intellectual requirements 
for apprenticeship. 

Studies would cover a period of at least three years, 
so as to instill in the pupil regular working habits simul- 
taneously with professional ability. 

Practical work sessions are essential; they should oc- 
cupy three-fourths of the class hours. They should be 
supplemented by theory: mathematics, measuring, draft- 
ing, lectures, talks and compositions, all closely related 
to the trades, should be taught. 

Agriculture, horticulture, growing of plants for in- 
dustrial purposes, and stock raising are profit-yielding 
occupations that should be developed everywhere. For 
this reason, the professional school should include an 
agricultural division where farming could be practiced. 

Household training for women is a factor of vital im- 
portance for the betterment of the race and the fulfill- 
ment of its increasing needs. 

Girls should take part in agricultural education and 
be enrolled in a household farming division. The cur- 
riculum of the latter will include all farming and house- 
hold work, local domestic industries, as also the care 
of the sick and the wounded. 

The program of professional divisions should be based 
on the requirements of regional industries. These needs 
should be determined with the assistance of industrial 
leaders of the area. 

In those sectors where no major industry yet exists, 
masonry, carpentry, heavy timberwork and cabinetmak- 
ing taught with a view to spreading more efficient con- 
struction methods should be given immediate priority 
after farming. 
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In those areas where metalworkers cannot yet find 
employment, smithing, locksmithing, foundry work and 
leatherwork could nevertheless be included in a branch 
of instruction, by reason of the essential importance of 
these trades as factors of education and progress, and 
also because of their future utility. 

The educational value of professional schools is ob- 
viously greater when they form part of a school group. 


Establishment of Subsidized 
Private Education for Natives* 


I. PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION 
FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Purposes: 


Preparatory instruction for primary school involves 
kindergarten schools and “preparatory” classes, the latter 
comprising pupils admitted during a school term or not 
meeting the requirements for admission to kindergarten, 
who will enter first-year primary class at the start of the 
following school term. 

Kindergarten gives teachers the opportunity to in- 
troduce young native children to school discipline at a 
timely moment before they undertake normal studies. 


* Congo Belge, Service de ]’Enseignement, Organisation de l’En- 
seignement Libre Subsidié pour Indigénes avec le Concours des 
Sociétés de Missions Chrétiennes ([Bruxelles], 1948), pp. 7-31. The 
text was translated and abridged by David G. Scanlon, with the 
assistance of Elaine Eisinger. 
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“Preparatory” classes are particularly useful in large 
towns as a means of reducing truancy. In a broader 
sense, their great advantage, both in the countryside 
and in towns, lies in the fact that they handle pupils 
who, registered during a school term, could not be put 
in a normal class without disrupting its homogeneity. 


Kindergarten school: 


Kindergarten school takes in children, both boys and 
girls, who are too young to be admitted to first-year 
primary class. 

School activities follow Belgian kindergarten pro- 
grams, adapted to native customs and environment. The 
curriculum comprises: religious instruction, physical edu- 
cation, art education, intellectual and sensory education 
according to the Froebelian and Montessorian systems, 
and moral education. 

Instruction is to be more spontaneous than systematic, 
governed by local environment, unrestricted by a specific 
schedule, fundamentally pleasant and given in an atmos- 
phere of kindly discipline. 


Preparatory classes: 


Preparatory classes shall comprise pupils of mixed 
backgrounds. No definite curriculum can be established; 
instruction shall be adapted to the aptitudes of the 
pupils and to the level of the normal class they are to 
attend the following term. This may involve having 
two or more groups in each class. 

It shall be up to the directors of schools providing 
preparatory classes to determine the subject matter to be 
taught. 
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II. EDUCATION FOR BOYS 


Purposes: 


Education for boys in the Belgian Congo shall have 
four basic aims: 1) to instruct the native youth as a 
whole; 2) to prepare all natives for the future according 
to their individual aptitudes; 3) to train choice ele- 
ments; 4) to achieve the first three aims by adapting 
school activities to the environment and to the require- 
ments of colonization, taking into account the potential 
and aims of the natives. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Two facts are apparent: 1) most pupils in primary 
schools will end their studies there and spend the rest 
of their lives in their villages; 2) a minority of the pupils 
will extend their studies to a greater or lesser degree. 

Primary education will therefore have two aims: 1) 
to prepare the native to contribute to the progress of 
his community; 2) to prepare adequately the elements 
who will make up the future intellectual elite. 

These purposes can be attained either by a single 
program combining education of the masses and of the 
future elite, or by diversified programs adapted for each 
group. 

First-degree elementary education, as a first stage in 
screening out pupils, can be uniformly organized. 

Second-degree elementary education, having a single 
program for a double purpose, has been proven inade- 
quate for fulfilling its double function. The varied and 
often difficult conditions under which Congolese second- 
degree primary schools must operate can be detrimental 
either to the masses or to the future elite insofar as the 
curriculum is oriented in relation to local requirements 
or to preparation for secondary education, as is generally 
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the case. It would thus be advisable that such programs 
be split into two. 


FIRST-DEGREE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


First-degree primary school is the common basis of 
the entire school structure, comprising two years, plus 
a third optional year, of studies. The third year is par- 
ticularly useful to pupils whose lack of ability or age 
prevents them from going on to higher classes. 

First-degree education is given to all pupils. Its pur- 
pose should be to dispense elementary knowledge and 
also to teach normal and consistent working habits. 

Gardening and elementary farmwork should be 
taught in the first and second years. In the third year, 
more advanced forms of this work should be given, as 
also elementary handicrafts. Some attention should also 
be given to raising small cattle and poultry. Where 
schools in large cities have no gardening or farming 
facilities, training in the minor trades should be given. 

Instruction should be practical and intuitive. Hygiene 
and physical education should not be neglected. 

The curriculum of first-degree elementary schools 
should be adaptable to various environments, A program 
too specific and detailed could not be uniformly applied 
in the Congo. 

First-degree primary schools will be for the most part 
day schools, although some of the boarding-in type, 
which the children of the villages could attend, should 
be encouraged in sparsely populated areas. 


NORMAL SECOND-DEGREE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Normal second-degree primary school is intended for 
pupils not admitted to selective second-degree classes. Its 
purpose is to dispense to the native an education that 
will prepare him directly for his future in his natural 
environment. Development of a taste for farmwork and 
handicrafts shall therefore be of primary importance. 

Schools of the normal second degree can be established 
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either at the mission or in a village as day schools. While 
some may be partial boarding schools, it is not recom- 
mended that continuous boarding be provided, as pupils 
should keep close contact with the people and activities 
of their environment. 

More emphasis shall be given to manual exercises 
than in the first-degree schools. All second-degree schools 
should have experimental fields, poultry yards and small 
cattle-raising facilities available. Workshops and other 
installations should be provided for instruction in man- 
ual crafts. 

In rural centers, activities shall be concentrated on 
farming. Practical instruction shall be given in experi- 
mental fields, which, however, shall not extend to sci- 
entific research. The fields shall be tended by the pupils, 
so that they may inure themselves to physical labor. The 
work shall be so conceived as to instill in the minds 
of the pupils the need for ever increasing progress, and 
the realization that farmwork is on a standard as high 
as any other activity. 

In teaching farmwork, old methods should not be 
discarded but should form a basis for improved methods 
and eventual progress. 

Agricultural courses at the normal second degree 
should by no means be expected to train expert farmers; 
such training can only be given in school-farms and 
agricultural vocational schools. Their main purpose is 
to train the mind of the individual insofar as farm- 
work is concerned. 

The same applies to crafts. The instruction given in 
the school shop or work site is in no way a complete 
training course in carpentry, ironworks or construction, 
which is available only in vocational schools. 

“Practical” orientation also implies attention to local 
native crafts that are economically productive. 

The curriculum of farm and crafts courses should be 
established in relation to local conditions. 

In short, normal second-degree training is not to be 
considered as an entity in itself, but as a direct prepara- 
tion for apprenticeship in a “local” trade. 
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From an educational point of view, specific attention 
shall be given to manual labor and to hygiene, physical 
education, elementary deontology, local history and 
folklore. 

Direction of a primary second-degree school shall be 
entrusted to a missionary who shall supervise the native 
instructors, supplement their work, and teach certain 
special subjects, such as French. His main function shall 
be to see that the work is properly oriented. 

Mutual aid and co-operation shall be emphasized, as 
also honesty, politeness, decisiveness, self-esteem, respect 
for European and local authorities, for European resi- 
dents and for the property of others. 

Intellectual instruction shall be given to the fullest 
extent possible. French shall be taught obligatorily as 
a second language, but in a limited measure and on a 
practical basis. 


SELECTIVE SECOND-DEGREE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


In selective second-degree schools, instruction shall be 
oriented in an entirely different manner from that of 
the normal second degree. 

Intellectual training shall be developed so as to give 
pupils general knowledge that will adequately prepare 
them for secondary education. For instance, French shall 
be taught, so that it can be used as the vehicular lan- 
guage in secondary schools. 

Manual work shall not be neglected, although it shall 
not be given the same emphasis as in normal second- 
degree schools. 

Specific attention shall be given to instruction of the 
native language, as the training of a Congolese elite 
must of necessity be conceived from both the native 
standpoint and that of European civilization. 

Selective second-degree schools shall comprise four 
years of study, thus giving a total six-year preparation 
to the pupil intending to follow through to secondary 
school. The four-year study period may be organized 
according to one of the following schedules: 1) four 
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years in the same regional school; 2) three years in the 
regional school, the fourth year serving to prepare for 
secondary education; 3) two years in the regional school, 
the two following years being used to prepare for sec- 
ondary school. The first of these is recommended only 
if the preparation is for only one type of secondary 
school. The latter two are preferable if the second de- 
gree is to prepare pupils for variously oriented second- 
ary schools. As a matter of fact, it is advisable that the 
one or two years of preparatory studies emphasize sub- 
jects consistent with the type of course which the pupils 
of the various classes will follow in secondary school. 
The same provisions relating to a European director, 
discussed in connection with normal second-degree 
schools, shall apply to selective second-degree schools. 
It is recommended that a European professor be avail- 
able for fourth-year classes; it would likewise be advis- 
able that one be entrusted with the teaching of French. 


SELECTION AND LIAISON CLASS 


Admitted to selective second-degree classes shall be 
pupils considered qualified to terminate a complete cycle 
of primary and secondary education. Likewise, the num- 
ber of such pupils should be determined as much as 
possible in relation to secondary-school places available, 
these being in turn dependent upon the possibilities 
for employment of the trained pupils. It is, in fact, 
preferable to limit the future elite, rather than to en- 
courage a large number of young people to work for a 
diploma which will be useless to them in the future and 
cause them disillusionment. 

The candidates shall first be selected by the mission- 
ary on the basis of moral and intellectual qualifications, 
and then subjected to a strict entrance examination for 
selective second-degree first-year class. The governor 
of the province and, if mecessary, the governor- 
general, shall make final decision on the number of 
pupils to be accepted. 

The distribution of pupils among classes of normal 
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second degree and selective second degree shall be made 
as a rule upon termination of the second year of the 
first degree. But local conditions may warrant transfer 
of a pupil from normal second degree to selective second 
degree, and provisions should be made so that such 
transfer can be effected without prejudice either to the 
pupil or to the school accepting him. Two methods can 
be followed: to prepare the pupil separately, so that he 
can easily adapt himself to a selective second-degree 
class, or to organize a liaison class grouping a number 
of pupils for the same purpose. The government does 
not insist that such a liaison class be set up, but will 
subsidize it whenever warranted. 

The liaison class shall be comparable to a regional 
school, consisting of a one-year course and having a 
recuperation program appropriate to each case, depend- 
ing on the level of the pupils and the year of normal 
study in which they are to be admitted to selective 
degree. These principles imply that no standardized 
program can be assigned to this class and that such a 
group can only consist of a limited number of pupils. 


SCHOOL FOR AUXILIARY EMPLOYEES 


The school for auxiliary employees is accessible to 
pupils holding a normal second-degree primary-school 
certificate, as also to those who have successfully com- 
pleted the first two years of selective second-degree pri- 
mary school. 

Its purpose is to train elements capable of holding 
administrative jobs in native localities or of working 
as clerks in industrial or commercial firms. 

It would of course be desirable to have available in 
all areas native clerks with complete secondary training, 
but many native administrations and private companies 
can utilize auxiliary employees with moderate qualifi- 
cations. 

The school’s curriculum, extending over a two-year 
period, gives a solid but unpretentious background of 
general knowledge to the pupils. 
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Instruction shall be mainly of a practical and educa- 
tional nature. The teaching staff shall strive to develop 
professional responsibility in the pupils. 


PEDAGOGIC APPRENTICESHIP COURSE 


The regular schools for teachers will soon be insuffi- 
cient to staff all first-degree primary classes; as a matter 
of fact, a large number of village schools have to be 
entrusted to instructors who do not have the required 
diploma but are deemed qualified to run a rural first- 
degree primary school. Before these supplementary in- 
structors can assume teaching functions, they must show 
a certificate of aptitude issued by the missionary-inspec- 
tor to all who have passed the final examination follow- 
ing a “pedagogic apprenticeship course.” 

The course lasts two years. To be admitted, candidates 
must have successfully completed at least the first two 
years of study at a normal or a selective second-degree 
primary school and be sufficiently qualified and old 
enough to take charge of a class. 

Studies consist in a review of primary-school subject 
matter and introduction to first-degree teaching methods. 
Methods courses shall be essentially practical. ‘Theory 
shall be reduced to a strict minimum and shall touch 
only on the general principles of running a class. 

The curriculum in all branches shall be carefully 
adapted to the environment in which the future instruc- 
tors are to teach. The application school is to be com- 
parable to a rural first-degree school and equipped with 
standard installations provided under school regulations. 

Vocational education of the pupils shall be given 
particular attention. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


The purpose of the intermediate school is to dispense 
an education that will ensure the pupils a satisfactory 
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general training and practical preparation suitable for 
their employment as subordinate office employees. 

The teachers shall attach the utmost importance to 
the moral training of the pupils. The fundamentals of 
deontology provided by the curriculum shall be the sub- 
ject of a special course of appropriate talks. Teachers 
shall likewise see to it that ethical training be made 
part of every lesson that lends itself to constructive re- 
mark. 

Pupils finishing intermediate-school courses are gen- 
erally destined to be in contact with Europeans. It is 
therefore important that they be Europeanized to a 
certain extent. Future clerks shall attend school dressed 
in simple but European-fashioned clothes; they shall 
eat with spoons, forks and knives. The school shall ac- 
quaint them with European and native modes of living. 

Manual work is not to be neglected. In schools where 
a workshop is available, work with wood and iron shall 
usefully train the pupils to make small practical objects 
and toys. Pupils shall be introduced to gardening, which 
will furnish the future clerks with a means of occupying 
their spare time with healthy and useful work. 

In the study of French, great emphasis shall be placed 
on orthophonic courses; it will not suffice to give courses 
in pronunciation and elocution; pupils must likewise 
be shown how the vocal organs must be positioned in 
order to speak the language properly. 

The school office shall see to it that physical education 
classes and group games are regularly organized. 

Studies shall extend over a four-year period following 
the fourth year of selective second degree. Subject mat- 
ter distribution is so conceived as to afford the possi- 
bility of liaison with the secondary school, which will 
allow, should the need arise, for the transfer to the 
modern secondary school of a gifted pupil who wishes to 
complete his training and whom it would be deemed 
opportune to encourage to undertake more advanced 
intermediate studies. 
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SCHOOL FOR INSTRUCTORS 


The purpose of the school for instructors is to train 
the native teaching staff intended to instruct first-degree 
and normal second-degree primary education classes. 
In addition, the school for instructors shall have to 
provide teaching personnel for selective second-degree 
classes until the regular division of the secondary school 
is able to furnish better-educated teachers. 

The curriculum of the school for instructors is es- 
tablished with the aim of ensuring the training of native 
teachers within a three-year study period (following a 
fourth year of selective second degree). This curriculum, 
moreover, provides for the optional scheduling of a 
fourth year of studies, which will furnish supplementary 
general training and vocational courses suitable either 
for all who have finished the third year or solely for 
those elements destined to teach in second-degree pri- 
mary schools. In the fourth year, the main purpose 
shall be to develop knowledge and experience of the 
pupils as far as teaching and practical methods are con- 
cerned. Native teachers trained at a school for instruc- 
tors must have taken fourth-year courses to be eligible 
as substitute teachers for a selective second-degree class. 

The school for instructors has a double vocational 
purpose: to acquaint the pupil fully with all subjects 
he shall subsequently teach and to train him to com- 
municate his knowledge to children while gradually and 
harmoniously developing their mentalities. 

The curriculum of the school for instructors shall be 
adapted to the environment in which the future teachers 
shall carry out their functions. 

The courses in teaching and methods shall be of an 
essentially practical nature: they shall consist primarily 
of lessons to be given in the first- and second-degree 
classes of the primary school, which should function, as a 
school for application, close to every school for instruc- 
tors. 

Agricultural education, which shall be an important 
item of the curriculum, shall be adapted to the eco- 
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nomic environment, the nature of the soil and the 
climate. Emphasis must be placed on the natural phe- 
nomena affecting cultivation, soil improvement, use of 
fertilizers, care of domestic animals, fish breeding, bee- 
keeping, etc., according to regions. 

Each school for instructors shall maintain crop fields 
and model experimental fields. As has already been 
specified above, the expression “experimental” must be 
assigned its true meaning “which is the production of 
natural phenomena brought about under certain con- 
ditions that facilitate their study. . . . We particularly 
recommend that numerous demonstrations be given in 
normal and primary schools, so that all that is learned 
in connection with agriculture be intuitively demon- 
strated, i.e., that the children should have before them 
the proof of all that is taught them.” (Refer to already- 
cited brochure by Messrs. Becquet and Deheyn.) 

The student teachers shall likewise train themselves, 
according to the localities, in manual activities related 
to trades. All schools for instructors should be provided 
with workshops for this purpose. Obviously, it is not 
expected that an instructor become an accomplished 
smith, an expert weaver, a perfect potter, all in one; 
the task of the teacher in these fields shall consist funda- 
mentally in advancing the improvement of the various 
local industries. Nevertheless, the future teachers must 
have acquired a sufficient knowledge of the principal 
irades to enable them efficiently to conduct and orient 
che manual work course in the village schools where 
hey will instruct. 

The primary school shall gradually develop among 
he native populations the moral qualities, aptitude 
or work and habit of continued effort that characterize 
very progressive civilization. The teacher called upon 
o diffuse this education must have assimilated it him- 
elf. Therefore, schools for instructors shall place fore- 
host among their educational and disciplinary projects 
he cultivation of a sense of honor and dignity, of gen- 
ral interests, of habits of honesty and truthfulness, and 
f attention to proper hygiene. The native teacher shall 
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be an edifying example to his pupils and to all the peo- 
ple who watch him. He must be convinced of the im- 
portance of rural life (farming and crafts), so as to 
contribute efficiently, within the scope of his functions, 
to the establishment and development of the native 
peasantry. 

The candidate-instructors may, after having finished 
their three or four years of studies, be obliged to un- 
dertake a one- or two-year probationary course before 
being authorized to take the final test for the diploma. 
This probationary period is optional and left to the 
discretion of the missions. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The secondary school is accessible only to pupils 
holding a fourth-year second-degree certificate. 

The course of studies extends over a six-year period. 

The secondary school is organized to fulfill several 
general purposes defined in the following points: 1) to 
ensure an appropriate general training of the pupils; 
2) to give the majority of pupils training of a nature 
that will permit them to hold interesting intellectual 
jobs on completion of their six years of intermediate 
studies; 3) to form a group of select pupils who can 
successfully adapt themselves, after their intermediate 
studies, to higher education of moderate development, 
such as the present situation already warrants envisag- 


ing; 4) to prepare a select group of pupils for the uni- — 


versity education facilities that shall be made available 
in the Congo as soon as circumstances so permit. 


1. Ensuring a solid general training of the pupils 
is the basic principle that should motivate the estab- 


ac es 
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lishment of an intermediate education system worthy — 


of the name. The general orientation of studies, in all — 


branches and departments, shall therefore be conceived 


with a view to establishing firmly the knowledge to be © 
imparted to the pupils, to developing in them individual © 


opinion, the habit of sustained effort, the love of work © 
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and truth, the taste for study and the desire to broaden 
their intellectual horizons after leaving school. The 
education of the pupils shall be given the utmost at- 
tention; the suggestions put forth in this connection 
in the chapter on the intermediate school apply to the 
secondary school. 

2. It would be premature, in secondary education or- 
ganization, to abide by the exclusive idea of integral 
humanities. Conversely, it appears well-founded to an- 
ticipate that the economic expansion of the colony will, 
in the not too distant future, require the participation 
of a more numerous and better-qualified native per- 
sonnel, who will have to be able to fill relatively im- 
portant positions, which do necessitate, however, that 
the candidates have a university training, properly 
speaking. Pupils finishing secondary school will find such 
positions in government services and private industrial 
and commercial firms; the educational field will likewise 
offer new opportunities: in fact, the functioning of 
selective divisions shall require a particularly qualified 
native teaching staff. 

It is therefore important that the majority of second- 
ary-school graduates have, in addition to an adequate 
general training, a good knowledge of special subjects, 
which they can put to use when confronted with the reali- 
ties of life. This comment is all the more justified by the 
fact that the native who finishes school will not for a 
long time to come find available to him the numerous 
facilities and opportunities that allow European youths 
to complete their training and find fields of activity that 
furnish an outlet for their potential capabilities. 


To meet these requirements, present regulations pro- 
vide for the establishment of a modern secondary school 
comprising three years of common courses in all divisions 
and three years of more specialized studies. In the course 
of these last three years, general training of the pupils 
shall continue, but education shall be oriented in several 
directions so as to constitute the following divisions: 


a) administrative and commercial division, 
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b) division of surveyors, 
c) normal division (teachers), 
d) division of sciences. 


The administrative and commercial division trains 
employees who can readily adapt themselves to various 
administrative tasks in the public or private domain. 

The division of surveyors shall function independently 
or in combination with the administrative division; its 
purposes shall be to train reliable employees in the sur- 
veying field. 

The normal division attends to the training of select 
teachers. 

The division of sciences prepares candidates for posi- 
tions with the Department of Agriculture or medical 
departments, or for other jobs of a scientific nature that 
merit encouragement. 

The specialized divisions all give diplomas upon com- 
pletion of studies. 


3. The science departments of the secondary school 
can be attributed a program so conceived that it shall 
constitute no longer an end but a preparation for a 
highly specialized education established on a basis more 
or less comparable to a system of higher education. Insti- 
tutions of this type are already functioning in the colony, 
and similar ones shall open in the near future. In order 
that an education of this nature may bear fruit, it is 
essential that it be made available to pupils with a solid 
general training and specialized knowledge enabling the 
candidates successfully to undertake more advanced 
studies. 

4. Implementation of the fourth objective (prepara- 
tion for university education) demands the organization 
of establishments conceived according to the orientation 
of humanities. 


Organization, in the Congo, of university education 
per se is subordinated to the existence of general and 
special conditions which are now being elaborated, i.e., 
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a firmly established intermediate education; the presence 
of an intellectual elite of scholars from whom may be 
selected elements truly qualified intellectually and mor- 
ally to pursue higher education courses successfully; suit- 
able development of the social status of the native elite; 
opportunities for university students who have acquired 
their diplomas. 

The formula of the secondary school preparatory to 
the university will be impossible to generalize for some 
time. 

It would be doing a disservice to the native elite to 
push them too rapidly in a path that would lead to a 
dead end, be it only momentarily. In the schools prepara- 
tory to the university that the government shall deem it 
possible to authorize, the curriculum shall follow along 
the lines of the humanities curriculum in Belgium, sub- 
ject to the elimination of Greek with respect to the 
ancient humanities, and contingent upon adaptation of 
subject matter to local requirements. 

The program of subjects to be taught shall be con- 
ceived taking into account the above-stated principles 
and the necessity of adaptation to Congolese require- 
ments. The volume of subject matter is reduced to a 
minimum compatible with the aims sought. 

French is taught as the primary language and must be 
the sole teaching vehicle as early as the second year of 
studies, if not the first. The pupil should acquire a knowl- 
edge of French to a point where he has a very satisfac- 
tory command of it. In literature, it shall be ascertained 
that pupils have “selected works” at their disposal. 

Dutch is taught as a secondary language from the 
fourth year on, with a view to furnishing the pupils 
with sound practical notions of the currently spoken 
tongue. 

It is essential that the curriculum make provision for 
attentive study of a native language. Such a course is 
called for in an institution the purpose of which is to 
ensure sound general training of a group of individuals 
who shall make up the elite of the “native” society. An 
education oriented solely in the European sense would 
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create a well-instructed caste, but one ignorant of the 
cultural and social achievements and possibilities of its 
own race. The elite we are instructing must qualify from 
the native viewpoint as well as from that of European 
civilization. This comment on fundamentals warrants the 
inclusion, in the secondary-school curriculum, of a 
speculative course in native language, supplemented, in 
the higher classes, by a systematic course dealing with 
native culture: literature, music, arts, history, folklore 
celebrations, and social ideas. 

In regions where it appears in the interest of native 
employees to be acquainted with commercial English, a 
course of this type should be organized in the form of 
evening classes for young people and adults. Or again, if 
the secondary-school schedule can absorb it without be- 
coming considerably overloaded, English can be taught 
as an optional language, and a limited period of time 
can be devoted to it. The curriculum provided in these 
regulations envisages the optional teaching of English 
only in the administrative and commercial division. 

The mathematics course cannot be developed as fully 
as that required by intermediate education regulations in 
Belgium. We merely teach the fundamentals that can 
help a pupil in the practice of precise reasoning and 
methodical work. This curriculum, as projected, never- 
theless constitutes a minimum; it can be supplemented 
and expanded through gradual experience as far as the 
degree of receptiveness of the pupils will allow. 

In physics, chemistry and natural sciences, the cur- 
riculum offers subject matter selected with a view to 
filling the mind without encumbering it, to training the 
pupil to observe, and to introducing him to methods of 
scientific analysis and synthesis within reasonable limits. 
Chemistry and physics teachers should not lose sight of 
the fact that the very basis of these sciences is upset by 
new theories; consequently, in this field, it is mandatory 
that pupils be introduced to modern chemistry and 
physics. Botany shall furnish pupils with an easy intro- 
duction to positive sciences, notably by the setting up of 
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a plant shed and by exercises in identifying vegetation, 
leading from cause to effect through explanation of the 
proper process. 

Deontology should not be limited to teaching of man- 
ners and politeness, but should serve as civic instruction, 
promoting understanding and unity between the colo- 
nizers and the colonized, so that Belgian achievements in 
the Congo may leave a lasting mark in the colony. These 
lessons, in order to produce their full effect, should be 
given through examples rather than ex-professo teaching. 

As far as history is concerned, emphasis should be 
placed on the history of the Congo and the various 
regions that compose it. Such history should be strictly 
objective and should strive to bolster the loyalty of the 
natives. With respect to Belgium, it is essential that the 
young generations, who naturally tend to resent eco- 
nomic problems above all, without being able to re- 
member directly the horrors of the slave trade, be given 
the opportunity, through history manuals, to make all 
useful comparisons. It goes without saying that the teach- 
ing of history to the natives must take into account the 
progress of civilization and the direct role played in it 
by the civil authorities and the religious missions. 

Geography shall be taught in a practical and intuitive 
manner. Particular attention shall be given to Belgium 
and the Belgian Congo and, where the rest of the world 
is concerned, to Africa and Europe. 

The curriculum for the first three years of study 
envisages an extensive course in manual work with the 
double purpose of training pupils in useful occupations 
and instilling in the future elite a respect for work 
in every form. The manual work schedule for the last 
three years is limited to gardening activities. It may be 
supplemented, according to scheduling possibilities, to 
include exercises of application or review of the various 
manual disciplinary principles acquired during the first 
three years of study. 

With respect more particularly to the curriculum of 
the Latin secondary school, it should be emphasized that 
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it is mainly in the study of Latin and mathematics that 
development of reasoning faculties in the pupils can 
be achieved. It is essential to train Bantu scholars and 
not imitations of European scholars; in this respect, a 
most rewarding exercise consists in passing, with the 
same text, from the Latin version to its translation in 
the native language; this exercise should be carefully 
conducted to bring out all the textual variations. 

Inasmuch as Greek is not included in the curriculum, 
the pupils shall have little opportunity to study dialec- 
tics. The use of suitable translations of the Greek au- 
thors will help to fill this gap. 

The curriculum of the division of sciences of the 
secondary school does not appear in this brochure. It 
forms the subject of a separate regulation elaborated by 
the specialized departments of hygiene and agriculture 
of the general government. 

Award of the termination diploma of the specialized 
divisions of the secondary school may be subordinated 
to a probationary period course prior or subsequent to 
the final examination. The comments made in the chap- 
ter on the school for instructors also apply here. 

As a rule, the first three years of general studies of a 
modern secondary school shall not constitute an inde- 
pendent whole; they must be followed by at least one 
of the above-defined divisions; it is essential, in effect, 
that teachers as well as pupils fully realize that these first 
three years form a part of a whole extending over six 
years of instruction. 

However, should it happen that the requirements of 
recruiting pupils intended to fill the oriented divi- 
sions of the modern secondary school demand the multi- 
plication of the preparatory groups comprised by these 
first three years of study, the government shall approve 
the operation of independent school groups reduced to 
these first three years of general instruction, on condition 
that they still be considered as preparatory divisions. The 
organizers of these incomplete groups agree not to trans- 
form them into intermediate schools by the addition of 
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a fourth year (except with the prior consent of the gov- 
ernment) and to deliver no certificate to pupils leaving 
them who do not continue their studies in one of the 
special divisions of a secondary school; should the case 
arise, issuance of such a certificate is to be deferred for 
three years, i.e., until the time when the pupils concerned 
would have normally terminated their complete second- 
ary-school studies. 

The four divisions of the last three years of study may 
be organized in the same establishment or distributed in 
different establishments. Each of these specialized divi- 
sions may constitute an independent establishment, with- 
out preparatory classes and subject to the reservation 
stated above with reference to such classes. 

Rectuiting of the candidates for the vocational divi- 
sions of the modern secondary school shall be from 
among pupils finishing the third year of studies. Pupils 
who have successfully completed the third or fourth year 
of intermediate school and who are considered qualified 
to continue with secondary studies may likewise be ad- 
mitted to the fourth year of the modern secondary school. 

The secondary school, whichever type it may be, must 
constitute an establishment completely independent from 
the small seminaries and the pastors’ schools. By the same 
reasoning, the Latin secondary school shall not consti- 
tute in fact an antechamber for establishments that 
carry out the training of native religious personnel. Ad- 
mission of pupils to these various establishments shall 
be effected with the objective aim of respecting the 
presumed aptitudes of the candidates and the conviction 
that the laic elite, as well as the religious elite, requires 
select elements. 

In order to meet in a practical manner the need for 
ensuring to all divisions of the secondary school a com- 
mon basis of general instruction, the curricula have been 
presented according to an appropriate formula; they 
first outline, as completely as possible, the common sub- 
ject matter of the six years of all the divisions, including 
the humanities; they then itemize the particular subjects 
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that indicate the orientation of the various divisions, 
humanities included. 


VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION OF THE MANUAL TRADES 


The organization of vocational instruction is outlined 
in a special brochure. 


EVENING OR ADULT SCHOOL 


Normal day schools, however numerous and attentive 
to civilizing action they may be, cannot meet all re- 
quirements. They cannot help the still-illiterate adults 
or the young people or adults wishing to complete a 
rudimentary education. 

It is therefore necessary that adult classes be organized 
according to a specific plan and well-defined directing 
principles in every locality possible. 

Courses should be of diversified types corresponding 
to special orientation and the aptitudes of the pupils. 
They could be given on weekday evenings or on Sunday 
mornings. It would be advisable that the pupils bear the 
cost of normal-school supplies. 


III. EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 


There is no need to emphasize the importance of train- 
ing native female elements. Unfortunately, because of 
actual circumstances, education of girls cannot follow 
the same rhythm as that of boys, nor can it be as gen- 
eralized or follow a curriculum as extensive. 

It is therefore essential that instruction of girls be 
given a basically educational character. However, native 
girls should be given more than a minimum of general 
education; the “practical” branches, such as farming, 
cooking, washing, ironing, sewing, hygiene, care of the 
home, etc., should not be neglected. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


First Degree 


The curriculum is the same as that of the boys’ school 
except for manual work, which will be oriented toward 
special farmwork, sewing and housework. 

A curriculum common to both boys and girls is justi- 
fied by the fact that most village schools will be coedu- 
cational. 


Second Degree 


Reasons have been given above which favor establish- 
ment of a non-diversified primary education for girls 
in normal second degree and selective second degree. 

To girls in the central schools who will not pursue 
their studies beyond fourth or fifth primary year, the 
domestic sciences course, as defined below, could be 
taught after the second year of first degree. This regu- 
lation will not permit the admission to domestic sci- 
ences school of those young girls who can normally con- 
tinue the cycle of normal second-degree studies. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCES SCHOOL 


Instruction in domestic sciences is of the utmost im- 
portance to the development of the race, and therefore 
the greatest possible number of young girls should be 
enrolled in domestic sciences schools adapted to Congo- 
lese needs. 

In rural centers, the future wives of farmers should be 
particularly trained for the agricultural tasks they will 
eventually be called upon to undertake. 

In large urban centers, girls shall be trained for family 
and social life in the city, without, however, neglecting 
farming, adapted to local possibilities. 

The school curriculum shall comprise only a minimum 
of intellectual subject matter proper. Arithmetic will be 
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directed toward the keeping of a household budget. 
Anatomy and human physiology courses will be limited — 
to fundamentals to help combat superstition. 

Female teachers in domestic sciences schools shall ob- 
serve the following: 1) instruction must be basically 
practical—in the field, the farm, the kitchen, the work- 
shop, as much as possible; 2) instruction must be adapted 
to the resources of the country—therefore the teachers 
must be thoroughly familiar with living conditions of 
the natives; 3) all must be done to develop the moral 
qualities of the pupils; 4) everything must be done to 
annihilate superstitious beliefs—recourse to doctors in 
times of illness shall be stressed; 5) teachers of domestic 
sciences schools should maintain contact with their 
former pupils to give them advice and keep up with 
changing trends; 6) school installations must be as ap- 
propriate as possible to instruction in household work. 

Domestic sciences school shall be accessible to pupils 
of normal-school age having terminated third year of 
second-degree primary school. 


SIXTH-YEAR PREPARATORY CLASS AND 
INTERMEDIATE DOMESTIC SCIENCES SCHOOL 


The general and special instruction of girls destined 
to live on a higher social level should be developed just 
as in the case of boys. 

For this purpose, the present regulation provides for 
the functioning of an “intermediate domestic sciences 
school,” where native girls can acquire more carefully 
elaborated instruction than that given in primary school 
or in domestic sciences school. It shall comprise a sixth- 
year preparatory primary class and, if need be, a second 
preparatory year. 

The aim of this school is to form a class of young 
girls who can hold their place in the sphere of more 
socially evolved natives. 

Schools of this type shall be set up principally in 
Europeanized centers, but it is desirable that they like- 
wise be opened in rural regions wherever justified. 
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SCHOOL FOR FEMALE INSTRUCTORS 


The considerations expressed with respect to the school 
for male instructors apply to the one for female instruc- 
tors. 

The curriculum shall be specially oriented toward the 
instruction of girls, stressing needlework, household work 
and domestic economics. 

In a general sense, the school’s curriculum shall be 
simpler and more practical in nature than that of the 
school for male instructors. 

The school comprises three years of studies and a 
fourth optional year for receptive and stable female 
elements to whom there would be interest in giving 
further vocational training to form colored teachers 
qualified to direct primary schools or to teach prepara- 
tory sixth-year classes or in the domestic sciences school. 


PEDAGOGIC APPRENTICESHIP COURSE 


Inasmuch as, in present circumstances, normal schools 
for girls produce few colored female teachers, and the 
majority of primary schools for girls utilize the services 
of auxiliary teachers empirically trained by the mission- 
aries as the need arises, it would be opportune to set up 
systematic apprenticeship courses for girls as has been 
done for boys. Certificates of aptitude would be issued 
only to those who have successfully followed this course. 
To be admitted, candidates must have finished at least 
the second year of primary second degree. 


IV. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Religion is included in the curriculum. However, pupils 
shall be excused from the religious course if their 
guardians so request. 
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V. METHOD OF TEACHING AGRICULTURE 


Subject matter of the agricultural course of the normal 
second-degree primary school, the school for male or 
female instructors, and the domestic sciences school is 
divided between theory and practical application. Theory 
should not necessarily be taught only in the classroom, 
but through actual observation in the field. 

It will be easier for a teacher to explain the various 
characteristics and phenomena of the soil if he takes his 
class outdoors, where practical demonstration can be 
given. 

On the other hand, it is essential that a lesson given in 
the field not be limited to mere manual work but 
explained in all its aspects. 

It is desirable that a pupil retain the same plot of 
land throughout the course of study and apply to it the 
principles of crop rotation. 


Davi G. Scanton, Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was born in Leominster, 
Massachusetts, in 1921. He received his B.A. from Mas- 
sachusetts State Teachers College and his M.A. and 
Ed.D. from Columbia University. Professor Scanlon was 
Chairman of the Department of Education at Newark 
State College from 1950 until 1958, when he joined the 
faculty of Teachers College. From 1951 until 1953, he 
was advisor to UNESCO on Liberian education. He is 
currently serving as a consultant to the Peace Corps on 
African training programs and as Co-ordinator of Studies 
for the Institute for Education in Africa at Teachers 
College. He has written International Education: A 
Documentary History (1960) and is completing a study 
of the relationships among church, state, and education 
in the African nations. 
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